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THE SCIENTIFIC FUNCTION 
OF SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


BY FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


HOW DOES “SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION” DIFFER from the “educational sociology” 
which is being taught in many colleges of education and summarized in well- 
known textbooks? The difference will be clarified if we survey the origin of both. 


Educational sociology, like educational psychology, evolved as a discipline 
designed to prepare educators for their future tasks. It uses the results of socio- 
logical research in planning educational activities and in developing effective 
methods of realizing these plans. In other words, it is an “applied” science. As 
such, it is connected with a philosophy of values—more specifically, an “educational 
philosophy”—formulating ideals by which educational planning is to be guided.’ 
When the theoretic know ledge gathered by sociologists proves insufficient for 
educational purposes, educational ‘sociologists supplement it by carrying on scien- 
tific research of their own. But the practical purpose of educational sociology 
usually limits this research to the social conditions under which they, as edu- 
cators belonging to a particular society, are expected to function at the particular 
time.? 


On the other hand, the origin of sociology of education can be traced back 
to history and ethnology. Greek and Roman historians, biographers, and ethnolo- 
gists already manifested considerable interest in education, and this interest has 
grown in modern times. Many historical and ethnological works about particular 
societies include data concerning education. Eventually, general historical surveys 
of past and present education in societies with developed literary cultures were 
written.* Ethnologists, investigating tribal and folk cultures, usually included 
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education in their monographic studies, and recently a few surveys of education 
in various societies on the preliterate level have been published.* 


However, the tendency of many historians and of most ethnologists to empha- 
size the uniqueness of each particular culture which they study and their un- 
willingness to abstract any component of a culture for comparative analysis have 
impeded generalization about education. A few philosophers of history have 
theorized about the connection between education and the total social life and cul- 
ture of societies, but their theories are too inclusive to be scientifically tested. 


Psy chologists have tried to solve this difficulty by starting w ith a search for 
some basic similarities i in the structure of total human personalities and postulating 
that such similarities must be due to essentially similar educational processes w hich 
shape these personalities.* The Freudian doctrine, for instance, seemed to open 
an easy way for comparative studies. But, unfortunately, to draw such generaliza- 
tions psychologists have to ignore the vast complexity of those phenomena which 
the term “education” covers. 


A much more effective method of overcoming these difficulties is the use of 
the sociological approach. According to its principles, formulated at the beginning 
of this century by some leading French, German, English, and American sociolo- 
gists, however cultures differ, they are all maintained in existence by organized 
social cooperation which manifests certain universal similarities. Obv iously, no 
culture can last unless the individuals of each successive generation who take the 
place of individuals of the preceding generation, as it gradually dies out, are pre- 
pared for active participation in this culture. 


We term such preparation “education” when it is carried on in the course of 
common interaction between those who attempt to prepare others and those who 
are subjected to such attempts. Education in this sense is a distinctly social phe- 
nomenon, since it involves “social actions,” i.e., actions which deal with human 
individuals and tend to provoke reactions on their part. Of course, education is only 
one of many kinds of social interaction; but, like all other kinds, it should be inves- 
tigated by sociologists. When one of two interacting individuals (e.g., a parent, a 
teacher, a craftsman) intends to prepare the other (e.g., a child, a pupil, an appren- 
tice) for cultural participation, we call the first an “educator,” the second an 
“educand.’”® 


We do not include under the concept of education various extraneous influ- 
ences, be they natural or cultural, which may affect an individual’s personal devel- 
opment, but are not initiated by educators for that purpose. We can also exclude 
propaganda from the study of ‘education, not on intellectual or ethnical grounds, 
as those thinkers do who consider the effects of propaganda undesirable and the 
effects of education desirable from the point of view of individual development, 
but on strictly objective sociological grounds. Propaganda is addressed to the 
masses, not to identifiable individuals, and it is one-sided social activity; there is 
no such regular social interaction between a propagandist and the particular 
person who hears or reads his propaganda as there is between a teacher and his 
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THE FUNCTION OF SocioLoGy OF EDUCATION 


THE Primary TASK OF SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


A number of comparative studies of specific kinds of educational interaction 
in this sense in various societies during various historical periods have been carried 
on by sociologists, and some attempts have been made to reach a systematic socio- 
logical theory of education, as a part of general sociology, on the basis of the 
available historical, ethnological, and contemporary materials.’ We shall formulate 
here certain heuristic hypotheses which, in our opinion, are essential for the further 
development of such a theory. 


First of all, by observing processes of interaction between individual educators 
and individual educands, especially processes which last for a lengthy period of 
time, we discover that the actions which they perform in dealing with each other 
are culturally patterned and socially regulated. Both the educator and the educand 
are expected to evaluate each other positively and required to follow certain 
norms in acting upon each other. In this respect, these processes constitute a sub- 
class of a general class of social systems, called “social relations” or “personal rela- 
tions,” which includes among others such widely different, long-lasting processes 
of interactions as those between husband and wife, two brothers, two business 
partners, an employee and his employer, a ruler and his subject. An educational 
relation may be only a part of a more inclusive social relation; thus, educating a 
child is only one of the duties which its mother or father performs. But, in the 
course of history, educational relations have become separate and specialized: 
thus, a teacher has only educational duties toward his pupil. 


Next, we notice that inter-individual educational relations may be integrated 
into more complex educational systems. An educand usually becomes the center 
of a “circle” of people who are all interested in educating him and divide the 
various duties of education among themselves, as when members of a large family 
—mother, father, grandparents, and other adult relatives—share the task of educat- 
ing a boy, or when a university student has social relations with a number of 
instructors. On the other hand, an educator can also become the center of a circle 
of educands: typically, a leader in initiation ceremonies, a modern primary-school 
teacher, a university professor. 


We call such a system of interconnected social relations between an individuai 
and a number of others a social role. Social roles of educands and social roles of 
educators obviously differ from each other, and each differs from other social roles, 
such as those of an individual participant in a companionate play circle, a poli- 
tician in a party circle, a craftsman or merchant in a circle of customers, a physi- 
cian in relations with his patients, a manager or a worker in a factory, a soldier or 
an officer in a military circle. And vet there is a fundamental similarity between 
them, in that each of these individuals is supposed to be the kind of person that 
his circle evaluates positively, each is granted definite rights and is expected by his 
circle to perform definite duties. 


Finally, the roles of many educands and of several educators become syn- 
thesized and combined together in organized social groups, generally called 
“schools,” varying in composition, size, and complexity from the priestly schools 
of ancient Egypt to the modern American primary schools, secondary schools, col- 
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leges, and universities. These educational groups also differ in many respects, 
especially in their collective purposes, from such social groups as clubs, churches, 
political parties, legislative and executive governmental groups, military groups, 
industrial groups, business corporations, labor unions—and yet there seem to be 
certain fundamental similarities in organization among all of them. 


Obviously, the primary scientific function of sociology of education is to 
study objectively and comparatively these distinctive species of social systems— 
eleceiiceul relations, educational roles, educational groups—in various societies, 
past and present, all over the world.* This involves the task of first developing a 
more or less systematic classification of these systems; secondly, reaching causal 
generalizations about the changes which they undergo i in the course of their dura- 
tion; thirdly, tracing the evolution of new kinds of educational systems in the 
course of heme history. This task is not easy; but it is certainly less difficult than 
the analogous task w hich biology has been performing during the last three cen- 
turics. 


This, however, is not all. The fact that education in all societies is culturally 
patterned and socially regulated indicates that it is rooted in the organization of 
these societies. Therefore, in order to explain the existence of education, its varia- 
tions, and its changes, we must seek the basic components of organization on w hich 
education depends. We find two such components: 


1. In every society, there are relatively large, long- lasting social groups united 
by common cultural bonds which continually recruit new members from the 
young generation. 


2. tn every society, there is some functional differentiation of occupational 
roles which is considered necessary for the continued existence of the society. 


EpUCATION AS PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES FOR GRrouP MEMBERSHIP 


Every social group has definite personal standards by which members are 
evaluated, and definite norms regulating their conduct. Before it admits a new 
member, he is considered as a “ candidate,” and the question is raised whether he 
is personally fit to become a member. A small exclusive group, with limited mem- 
bership and a large number of candidates, may select a few who already satisfy i 
standards. But when a large group needs many new members and finds no fully 
satisfactory candidates, there is an intermediary period during which candidates 
are prepared for membership. The preparation is carried on under the guidance 
of active members who are partly responsible for its results. This is the origin of 
what may be called general education. 


In a tribal society, which is based on the idea of common descent, every new- 
born child of present members (unless rejected as innately unfit) is a potential 
candidate for membership in the tribe, and it is the task and responsibility of some 
adults to prepare him. If there are separate subgroups—clans, groups of men and of 
women—additional personal preparation _ membership in these subgroups is also 
required. In an ancient city-state, all male descendants of citizens judged capable 
by nature of becoming citizens, and all female descendants judged capable of 
becoming wives and mothers of citizens, underwent a long preparation—longer 
for men than for women, 
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THE Function oF SocioLoGy OF EDUCATION 73 

With the development of large religious groups, cutting across genetic and 
political groups, all candidates for membership have to be educated under the 
supreme guidance and control of priests. Citizenship in a modern state, whether 
limited to descendants of citizens or including candidates of “foreign” descent, 
also requires what is judged to be adequate preparation. More comprehensive and 
long-lasting is the preparation of candidates for membership in a modern nation- 
ality united by the common bonds of a secular literary culture. Especially exacting 
is the present general education in the Soviet Union, preparing children, ado- 
lescents, and even adults for loyal membership in a Communist society. When we 
compare those educational activities, we find certain common principles whicl. 
nearly all of them follow. 


Every social group requires its members to be “alike” in those personal “traits” 
which are considered essential for their solidary participation in the group. Obvi- 
ously, this does not preclude differences due to age, sex, class, occupation, social 
position within the group; but the differences must be variations within the com- 
mon type, not deviations from the type. Such “likeness” can be maintained only by 
preparing candidates for cultural uniformity: transmitting to them common com- 
ponents of the culture which present members share, and training them to conform 
with the same standards of valuation and norms of conduct. 


Many groups even require their members to be physically alike. Of course, 
when a group admits only candidates with certain presumably innate physi-al 
traits—e.g., people of the same “race’—no educational preparation for physical 
similarity seems to be needed; and yet we often find that candidates are trained to 
emphasize any minor similarity w hich supports the belief in racial unity and to 
ignore even major differences which might undermine this belief. Training for 
artificial similarity in phy sical appearance—painting bodies, faces, hands, fixing hair, 
making or selecting “proper” clothes and decorations, learning to wear them in the 

right” way —is an old and familiar part of many educational processes. Equally 
old and well known is the training of candidates in culturally patterned bodily 
movements—e.g., the aesthetically ‘harmonious movements of Greek gentlemen, 
the “well-mannered” movements of modern ladies and gentlemen, the dignified 
movements of participants in religious ceremonies, the stereotyped movements of 
military parades, dances, sports. 

Much more important, of course, is educational preparation of group candi- 
dates for intellectual, volitional, and emotional uniformity. First of all, the exist- 
ence of a long-lasting, solidary group obviously requires a common language, well 
standardized in phonetics, semantics, and grammar, to make full mutual under- 
standing between its members possible and to prevent misunderstandings. In a 
tribal society or folk community with a spoken language, young educands learn 
it slowly and gradually in the course of symbolic communication with their elders. 
When a written language dev clops, teaching it becomes one of the functions of 
institutional school education. Originally, indeed, w riting was sacred, and learning 
it was limited to a small minority of educands, e.g., in ancient Egypt, India, 
medieval Europe. But in recent times, since secular literary languages developed, 
they are superimposed upon the spoken dialects and taught to large masses of 
people. For sharing such a language is the basic condition and the main criterion 
of belonging to the same united, solidary nationalitv. T eaching a “national” lan- 
guage, W vherever it exists, is the chief task of elementary schools. It is also used 
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as the primary method of “assimilating” foreigners, absorbing them into the 
nationality which controls the schools. 


Common knowledge is another important condition of group solidarity: it 
implies uniformity of thinking, unanimous agreement about “truth” and ‘ ‘error.’ 
Of course, when considerable occupational specialization develops, some knowl- 
edge can be shared only by specialists. But every large, long-lasting social group 
possesses a Certain amount ‘of presumably essential know ledge which all members 
must share. We omit here that minimum of knowledge about the natural environ- 
ment which all children learn from adults, though it "raises some significant SOcio- 
logical problems. More important for the sociology of education are two other 
categories of knowledge which all candidates for membership in powerful social 
groups are obliged to learn and to accept as true. These are: mystical knowledge 
about supernatural beings and events, good and evil, and social know ledge about 
the group itself. 

We are familiar with the first category. Every tribal society has a considerable 
amount of mystical knowledge; much of it is transmitted to male candidates in the 
course of final initiation, but all future members—including women—have to be 
taught at least enough to prevent an ignorant person from inadvertently perform- 
ing an action which might have disastrous effects. The growth of large, pow- 
erful religious groups with inclusive, coherent systems of mystical dogmas gave a 
religious significance to the entire intellectual education of future members, for 
religious dogmas not only were absolutely true, but provided supreme standards 
by which all human know ledge could be and had to be judged as either true or 
false. It is not surprising, evefove. that organized schools imparting all kinds of 
know ledge, general and special, were first initiated and controlled by priests as 
preparation of candidates for participation in religious groups. 


Social knowledge about the group itself, its composition, its organization, its 
possessions, its functions. present and past, is considered obligatory by nearly all 
long-lasting social groups, secular as w ell as religious, since it is an important con- 
dition of active participation of group members. 


This know ledge i is taught to candidates in tribes, clans, gentes, rural and small- 
town communities, secret associations on all cultural levels. Future citizens of a 
Greek city-state or of ancient Rome had to acquire considerable political and 
historical know ledge about their own society. In modern states, political, historical, 
and geographic knowledge is taught in most schools. In consequence of the devel- 
opment of modern nationalities, where solidarity is based on common literary cul- 
tures, a certain amount of knowledge about the culture and the history of their na- 
tionality is imparted in schools to the y oung generation—ty pically, French, E nglish, 
German, Italian, Polish, more recently American. In the Soviet Union, imparting 
knowledge about the Communist society (especially its Russian section) is the 
main function of general education. 


Nearly all this knowledge about “one’s own” group is idealized by educators 
for the benefit of educands. Candidates for membership must learn and believe that 
which is “good” about the group in which they will participate, and not learn or 
believe anything which is “bad.” Exalted biographies of historical and even of 
contemporary heroes are taught; past greatness, as manifested in superior achieve- 
ments, is emphasized; present organizations and functions of the group extolled. 
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Apart from certain religious groups, the knowledge about the German nationality 
which was imparted to educands under the Nazi regime probably represents the 
most conspicuous instance of such education. 


Frequently, also, educands are taught about the “badness” of other groups 
with which their own group is in conflict. During religious conflicts, educands in 
each religious group learn how wrong, wicked, or ignorant the unbelievers are 
who oppose the faithful group of “true believers.” When one society has been 
involved in wars with another, the young generation of each learns much about 
the badness of the enemy. Here again the Nazi regime provides the most extreme 
example: German y ouths were taught that all Jews are inherently evil enemies of 
the great and good German people. Less extreme, but rather similar right now is 
the indoctrination of the youth in most Communist countries to think of the 
American “capitalist” society as essentially bad, a dangerous enemy of all “good” 
people. 

Uniformity of action is another universal purpose in the preparation of can- 
didates for group membership. Every member must learn to conform with the 
customary, moral, and legal norms accepted by his group. This is the best known 
function of education, and we need not discuss it here. However, we should like 
to mention one sociologically significant aspect of this function. 


Preparation for active participation in the group is necessarily slow, for the 
educand at an early age is presumably unable to perform any important actions 
which would be positively valuable to others, still less to the group as a whole. 
He is religiously and morally powerless to bring any benefit to others, and his 
economic contributions, if any, have little significance. In relations of mutual aid 
or cooperation, he benefits from what others do, but others benefit little or nothing 
from what he does. He is excluded from participation in community affairs and 
not admitted to any active share in political affairs. Only slowly, year by year, will 
his active participation increase. But at every stage of his grow th, even when he 
is still unable to do much good, he can always do harm. T “hence the emphasis of 
educators on prohibitive rules. “Discipline” means mostly restrictive discipline. 
Moral education is primarily and continuously education in not offending against 
the mores and only gradually comes to include education in actively conforming 
with the mores. 


Finally, every long-lasting group requires of its members a certain uniformity 
of emotional attitudes toward important common values, positive or negative. 
Desirable sentiments are developed, undesirable sentiments repressed in the course 
of education. Educands learn to share in rejoicings and mournings, manifest reli- 
gious and patriotic feelings, express admiration of heroes and condemnation of 
villains, show affection toward their own people and hate of enemies, respond to 
the emotional appeals of public speakers, and so on. Songs, music, lyrical poetry, 
and drama are frequently used by social groups to stimulate and regulate emotional 
attitudes of members and candidates. Such methods, first fully developed by 
religious groups, have been applied in recent times by political groups and cultural 
nationalities, as in the education of young Fascists and Nazis and in the Soviet 
Union during the last twenty-five years. 


Thus, the explicit, almost universal, purpose of general education of candi- 
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dates for group membership is to have future members accept and follow the same 
cultural patterns as present members follow, and become loyal members of the 
group. Educators sometimes even try to make educands better conformists than 
their predecessors. As a consequence, educators have been functioning for thou- 
sands of years as agents of cultural conservatism and social ethnocentrism. 


Another function must be mentioned. Where a large social group is dom- 
inated by a minority of members, the latter try to regulate education so as to 
maintain authoritative intellectual control over the majority. This is achieved by 
grading education in such a way that vital sacred or secular knowledge becomes 
imparted only to individuals selected as potential participants in the ruling set. 
This tends to preserve the existing gradation of prestige and power—gerontocratic 
hierarchy, priestly hierarchy of the sacred orders, political or military pyramid of 
status, class stratification. 


In recent times, changes in size, complexity, organization, and functions of 
social groups have led to some changes in general education. For instance, in the 
United States the influence of class stratification upon the gradation of education 
is steadily diminishing. Ethnocentrism is losing power because of the coexistence 
of culturally and ideologically different social groups competing for control of 
the schools, and, lately, because of the growing cultural cooperation between the 
American nationality ‘and other nationalities. Cultural conservatism is also decreas- 
ing, but this is due to other social influences which we shall mention presently. 


EDUCATION FOR SPECIALIZED ROLES 


In collectivities on all cultural levels, some degree of “division of labor” is 
found, involving individual specialization. This applies, first of all, to technical 
functions. The great majority of individuals, in addition to their roles as members 
of their society who share a common ideational culture, perform special “occupa- 
tional” roles. 

The primary, still most widely used, method of preparing individuals for 
such roles is apprenticeship. A mature individual who is considered fully compe- 
tent to perform a special role in accordance with definite standards of achievement 
acts as educator, training an educand for the same kind of role. A woman trains 
her daughter to perform the specific technical activities which in the g* vii society 
are considered the essential functions of women. A farmer prepares his son ior 
the role of farmer; a master craftsman trains as apprentice his son, or somebody 
else’s son entrusted to him, to become a master of the same craft. The educational 
process is slow and gradual: the apprentice learns by actively imitating the master, 
doing repeatedly under his guidance the various specific actions which the master 
is doing, from the easiest and simplest to the most difficult and complex. 


This education, “learning by doing,” was extended from technical to other 
specific roles. A young individual learned to be a shaman under the guidance of 
a competent shaman; a ‘candidate for the role of medieval knight was trained under 
the leadership of a knight; the future musician or artist was usually taught by an 
individual master, and sometimes still is; a future merchant or banker was, until 
modern times, educated as an apprentice; apprenticeship is still the common 
method of training politicians; and even after law schools dev eloped, education by 
apprenticeship often ee school education. 
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But gradually, as we know, the education of candidates for certain specialized 
coles considered valuable for society as a whole began to be carried on cooper- 
atively in organized schools by groups of educators recognized as authorities in 
their respective fields, and ev yentually such education became standardized by 
professional associations. This is the most significant trend in the evolution of 
education. It started with the education of priests in schools controlled by associa- 
tions of priests, extended first to medicine and law, later with increasing rapidity 
to every branch of science, natural and cultural, to all kinds of engineering— 
military, civil, industrial, agricultural—to art and music, military strategy and 
tactics, higher bureaucratic functions, banking and commerce, social work, 
diplomacy, journalism, industrial management, “personnel management,” “home 
economics,” advertising, propaganda. 


This evolution was mainly due to the rapid creative growth of knowledge, 
theoretic and applied, relevant to the problems with which specialists i in the various 
occupations are dealing. Such a growth, though originating in individual creative- 
ness, has been gradually promoted by organized groups of scientists and scholars. 
The impact of these groups upon the development of professional schools, as well 
as the changing roles of students and professors, must be investigated by sociolo- 
gists of education. 


Among the social roles which have become professionalized as a consequence 
of this new trend are the roles of educators whose function is to prepare children 
and adolescents not for special occupations, but for active participation in society 
at large. This is the old function of educators which we discussed above; but now- 
adays it is based upon scientific knowledge relevant to the problems which edu- 

cators face, that is, upon human biology, psychology, social psychology, sociology, 
economics, political science. And the effective performance of this function, just 
as of other professional functions, requires that it be standardized and normativ ely 
regulated by professional groups of educators, not subjected to the arbitrary con- 
trol of the other groups which try to dominate it. Therefore, the social origin and 
expansion of professionalized education, and the support or resistance which it 
meets, should be thoroughly and objectively investigated. 


THE SociAL CONSEQUENCES OF EDUCATION 


This problem has been rather neglected, because educators have usually taken 
for granted that education achieved the kind of results which it was intended to 
achieve. Any notable “failure” was apt to be explained either by the innate in- 
capacity of the educand to be properly educated or by some disturbing external 
influences, and only as a last resort by the inefficiency ‘of particular educators. 


However, toward the end of the nineteenth century, objective comparative 
studies of the effects of specific educational activities upon educands were started. 
Investigators took into consideration both the environmental conditions under 
which these activities were carried on and the social past of educands; eventually, 
the results of some new educational techniques were experimentally tested. Such 
investigations, however, were and are carried on mainly by psychologists and are 
mostly limited to the effects of education upon individual educands, while the 
latter are still being educated as pupils in school—especially, though not exclu- 
SiV ely, j in primary shoel. 
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Only during the last thirty years did the range of these investigations grad- 
ually expand. Educational leaders and sociologists became aware of the importance 
of ascertaining, on the one hand, what is the influence of education upon the social 
functions which former educands actually perform in the course of their later 
lives; and, on the other hand, how does the education to which participants in a 
social group are subjected affect the later organization and cultural life of the 
group. The need of such studies has become increasingly obvious in view of the 
fact that modern societies are undergoing rapid changes. Since in a relatively stable 
society education was, as we have seen, recognized as an essential factor of stability, 
the impact of education upon a changing society has raised entirely new problems. 
The first systematic studies of such problems were probably those started by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The investigation of these problems is not easy, for education is manifestly 
not the only social force which affects the life-histories of individuals and the 
histories of social groups. In order to ascertain its consequences, investigators must 
analyze thoroughly particular cases in which the social influence of specific edu- 

cational systenis is predominant and compare them with those which are dominated 
by other influences.’ Such a comparative analysis, though difficult, is nonetheless 


— 


possible, and we may expect that it will continue to dev elop. 0 


NOTES 

1. A good survey of the development of educational sociology up to 1939 is Joseph S. Roucek, 
“Some Contributions of Sociology to Education,” in H. E. Barnes, Howard Becker and 
Frances B. Becker, Eds., Contemporary Social Theory, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1940. 

2. This is well exemplified by the studies contained in Joseph S. Roucek, Ed., Sociological 

Foundations of Education, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942, and the recent work 

of Lloyd Allen Cook and E. E. Cook, A Sociological Approach to Education, New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Of course the results of such research contribute to sociol- 

ogical theory as well as to educational planning. 

3. The first comprehensive general history was that of Karl Schmidt, Geschichte der Erziehung 
und des Unterrichts, 4 vols., 1861-68. Many historical surveys have been published since 
then, most (though not all) of them as textbooks for college students. See, e.g., Frank Pier- 
repont Graves, A History of Education, 3 vols.. New York: Macmillan Co., 1909-1913; 
Paul Monroe, A Textbook in History of Education, New York: Macmillan Co., 1911; 
Edgar Wallace Knight, Twenty Centuries of Education, New York: Ginn & Co., 1940; 
Arthur Gordon Melvin, Education: a History, New York: John Day Co., 1946; R. Free- 
man Butts, A Cultural History of Education, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 

4. E.g., Nathan Miller, The Child in Primitive Society, New York: Brentano, 1928. 

5. Typically, Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 

6. Not all intentional preparation for cultural participation, however, is achieved by inter- 
action between an educator and an educand. Some individuals who have already partly 
learned under the guidance of others to participate in social life and culture continue to 
prepare themselves for further, more extensive participation on their own initiative and by 
their own efforts. We call this self-education. Cf. Florian Znaniecki, “Education and Self- 
education in Modern Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 1930, Vol. 36, pp. 371-386. 
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NEW APPROACHES 
TO PEDAGOGICAL SCIENCE 


BY B. OTHANEL SMITH 


IN DISCUSSING SUCH A CHALLENGING SUBJECT as the frontiers of education, it would 
be gratifying to point to some momentous achievement, to some powerful theory 
capable of illuminating a great range of phenomena or to some new technique that 
would remove the hazards from the teaching art. But it is not my good fortune 
to do so! 


Pedagogical science is now a little more den fifty years old, if the report of 
Rice’s investigations in 1897 is taken as the beginning. By 1 1939, 3,500 investigations 
in reading and arithmetic alone had been reported. | estimate that by 1950, the 
total number of studies in all fields was in the neighborhood of 100, 000. 


What is the outcome of these investigations? Have they resulted in a body of 
empirical laws by which to shape pedagogical practice? It cannot be maintained 
that no know ledge has been gained from these inv estigations, but the amount is far 
from expectations. Everyw here there is dissatisfaction, and, in some quarters, there 
is outright rejection of the possibility of a pedagogical science. It is difficult to 
surrender the notion of pedagogy as a professional discipline grounded in scientific 
disclosures. Indeed, to many of us it seems reasonable to suppose that whatever 
progress in pedagogy is made will come from an accumulation of relevant knowl- 
edge. But the present state of our theories and techniques is none too secure and 
their relevance to the teaching-learning process is not altogether evident. 


While no momentous discovery is at hand to be unveiled, there is a way to 
escape paraly zing embarrassment. If nothing is known about a subject, you have 
certain alternatives. You can discuss its history; you can talk about its complexity; 
you can point to its problems; you can explore a new approach. My own short- 
comings have driven me to discuss a new approach to an old problem; ‘namely, how 
scientific inv estigations can be made relevant to the tasks and processes of peda- 
gogy. If anything is evident from the scientific studies of the past fifty years, it is 
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that a great deal of intellectual energy has gone into the accumulation of irrelevant 
facts and principles. The most disturbing fact is not that our scientific findings 
have frequently been insecure, but that more often they have been irrelevant. This 
irrelevance is attributable to two conditions: first, is the fact that pedagogy is 
essentially an art, and second, it is a normative discipline. 


PEDAGOGY AS AN ART 


Pedagogy is an art. It is an art in the sense that it consists of techniques guided 
largely by perceptual knowledge. The sensory properties with which the teacher 
is primarily concerned are the observable qualities of behavior—the tone of voice, 
the expression of the eyes, the facial expression, the posture, and the muscular ten- 
sion. Such qualities are cues indicative of the psychological state of the person. 
They release the responses of the teacher in the teacher-learning situation. If the 
teacher is insensitive to these cues, or if he is mistaken about their diagnostic value, 
his responses will be wrong. 


The responses to the cues constitute the pedagogical techniques by which the 
educative process is maintained and directed. The skill with which a technique is 
performed is not to be confused with the technique. Skill has reference to the 
competence of the teacher, technique to the ways of handling materials. Tech- 
niques may be employed skillfully, or unskillfully, but in either case the compe- 
tence of the practitioner has nothing to do with the appropriateness of the tech- 
nique. It is sometimes supposed that because a technique does not work for a par- 
ticular teacher, it is thereby worthless. The failure is to be attributed to lack of 
skill and not to lack of dependability of the technique, assuming always that its 
worth has been otherwise established. 


The fact that pedagogy is an art has never been taken seriously by those of us 
who have been interested in pedagogy as a science. Consequently the science and 
the art have been separated. Scientific knowledge has had little effect upon peda- 
gogical practice, and the art of pedagogy has had little influence in shaping the 
problems of scientific endeavor. The neglect of pedagogy as an art is well exem- 
plified i in the psychology of teaching. Psy chological investigations of teaching and 
learning have been conducted w ithout regard to the fact that their results could be 
used only if the connections between the sensory cues and the results were ascer- 


tained. 


For example, the law of readiness involved the state of the neurones. It may 
be that this conception of readiness is materially true. Indeed, it would be surpris- 
ing if there were no physical basis for psy chological events. But even if this notion 
of readiness were true, it would still be of doubtful pedagogical value because 
teachers do not work with neurones. They work with the cues exhibited in im- 
mediate behavior. To suppose that teachers can order techniques by knowledge of 
the neurones is like supposing that artists can paint from knowledge of the wave 
lengths of colors, or that musicians can perform on their instruments from knowl- 
edge of the vibrations in the atmosphere. And no operational definition of readiness 
or motivation has come any closer to the perceptual world of the teacher. 


If it be assumed that psychological events are manifest in observable behavior, 
the immediate qualities of such behavior would be a proper domain of study by 
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any discipline concerned with the control of psychological events. The laws which 
would be of moment to such a discipline as pedagogy would be those which would 
transform the immediate qualities of behavior into cues by connecting them with 
the underlying structures and processes. The immediate qualities which can thus 
function as cues would become objects of study by teachers so that their sensi- 
tivity to the field of behavior would be sharpened and expanded. If the perceptual 
learnings of teachers and the inferential value of such learnings can be increased, 
it might turn out that the key to the development of artist teachers would be at 
hand. 


What has just been said can be further clarified by reference to a model. The 
human organism can be likened unto a system which is affected by external events, 
and which itself initiates external events ‘by its acts. The events that act upon it are 

called stimuli. Those which it initiates are called behavior or reactions. Between 
the stimuli and the behavior lies a system of hidden structures and processes. It is 
the task of psychology to infer these inner structures and events. And the basis 
from which they are inferred is the physical events of the external world which 
are related to the internal system as stimuli or reactions. Psychology can thus be 
written in either stimulus or reaction language, or in both. © . 

Pedagogy must deal with both. The selection and organization of materials of 
instruction, the ordering of human relations, and the application of instructional 
techniques are expressible in stimulus language. They are the objects of the 
physical world which can be ordered and manipulated to evoke processes in the 
organism. But their effectiveness at a given moment will depend upon the state of 
the internal system, and this state in turn can be known by inference from its 
behavior, which is expressible in reaction language. It has become customary in 
pedagogical circles to describe teaching in stimulus language and evaluation in 
reaction language, and then to separate the two by extended time intervals. The 
two are seldom brought together in any sort of interdependent relation. When the 
way they stand to one another is sought, it is only after so much time has elapsed 
that the pedagogical 1 process has already had its effects. It is somewhat like examin- 
ing the treatment after the patient has died. While such deiayed examination is not 
to be entirely discounted, it will always prove to be too ‘late for directing the 
psychological processes. What is needed by the pedagogical art is a moment-to- 
moment diagnosis of the internal events and corresponding examination and re- 
ordering of the pedagogical processes. 


The moment-to-moment pedagogical process can be reduced to a simple 
schema. The teacher manipulates objects in the physical world—words, pictures, 
books, equipment, vehicles. They have an effect upon the internal system. The 
teacher notes the reactions of the system. The reactions vield certain clues by 
which the teacher diagnoses the internal processes to determine the effects of his 
manipulation of external events. This diagnosis then serves as a guide to redirect 
the control of external objects; and so on and so on the teaching-learning process 
moves from movement to movement. 


Now, if the teacher had complete knowledge of the inferential objects of all 
cues, and of the relation between all stimulus-situations and the internal processes, 
he could educate unerringly. Such knowledge would, of course, leave unanswered 
the question as to the direction in which to educate. But it would render education 
in any direction unerring. Complete knowledge of these matters is of course not 
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available, nor will it ever be available. For man does not have complete knowledge 
of anything, let alone about himself. But it does no harm to think as if such knowl- 
edge were possible, if we always remember that it is not; and, if we do so think, 
it is easier to keep the scientific problem clearly in mind. The problem is that of 
analyzing the behavioral world into its immediate qualities and to establish these, 
at least to a first approximation, as indiccs of psychological events; then to dis- 
cover ways of sensitizing the teacher to these qualities so that he can recognize 
them from moment to mement and redirect his techniques in accordance with 
their diagnostic import. Recognition of this problem by pedagogical science would 
bring the art and the science of pedagogy together and render its knowledge of 
the conditions and techniques of instruction relevant to the teaching-learning 
process. 


PepAGoGy AS A NorkMATIVE DisciPLINe 


If the science of pedagogy has neglected the perceptual aspects of its subject 
matter, it is not because it has been preoccupied with the normative aspects. For 
the latter, too, have been ignored. This is due, in part, to the failure to distinguish 
between the theoretical and the applied sciences, and, hence, to neglect of the 
problem of ends as a major concern. The special case of pedagogy can be seen 
more clearly in the broader context of the practical sciences. 


Unlike the theoretical sciences, the practical sciences are each responsible for 
a particular social function. It is the fact that the theoretical sciences are not respon- 
sible for any social function, but yield knowledge useful in the performance of 
many, that renders them capable of reduction to highly refined and logically con- 
tained systems of postulates and laws. Be that as it may, the practical sciences are 
necessarily geared to social ends, and for this reason they alw ays involve, in greater 
or lesser degree, questions of social value as well as of fact. 


The term “social function” has reference to a set of activities administering 
to some group of ends, deemed important by society, the performance of which 
the society delegates to a selected portion of its members. In highly civilized 
societies, especially those in which science has made marked advance, the per- 
formance of these functions becomes professionalized. In other societies they are 
discharged at the level of arts, crafts, and trades. When knowledge about such a 
set of activities accumulates to the point that these activities are subject to con- 
tinuous investigation and improvement, a profession emerges. For, in the final 
analysis, what is meant by a profession is that the activities through which a social 
function is performed are rationalized by reference to a system of ideas grounded 
in theoretical science, and capable of being used to improve the performance of 
the function. 


The practical sciences always involve knowledge about four kinds of things: 
the ends to be attained, the means of attaining them, a theoretical grounding of 
the means, and the techniques for applying them. The ends have reference to that 
which the performance of the social function is supposed to achieve. Usually, the 
ends to be attained are clear and generally accepted, especially in the practical 
sciences chiefly concerned with the exploitation of the physical and biological 
worlds. But in the discharge of certain social functions, the determination of ends 
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becomes a problem of primary concern and thus gives a particular turn to the rele- 
vant practical sciences. 


The means, on their intellectual side, consist of propositions predicative of 
what has to be done if certain results are to be achieved. These propositions include 
knowledge derived from practical experience with problems and materials of the 
practical sciences, as well as theoretical know ledge adapted from the underlying 
disciplines. On their material side, the means consist of techniques by which the 
intellectual formations are applied. Techniques have to do with the know-how of 
ordering materials in keeping with the means-ends propositions so that the desired 
outcomes can be secured. 


Some social functions have to do primarily with man’s relations to things 
other than himself. And in modern industrial societies appropriate professions, or 
near professions, have been developed to perform them. To mention only a few, 
there are engineering, agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinarv medicine, forestry, 
meteorology , and medicine. These practical sciences draw heavily on the physical 
and biological disciplines for their theoretical underpinnings and, in consequence, 
for much of their progress. So much is this the case, that many improvements in 
these professions come about as the result of developments in the theoretical 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology. One has only to recall recent progress 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease to see how closely new developments in 
a professional practice can be associated with disclosures in the theoretical sciences. 


Certain other social functions are concerned chiefly with relations among 
human beings; for example, producing and distributing goods, establishing and 
maintaining ‘order in the society, rearing the young, maintaining and extending 
the know ledge and skill of the population, and improving the distressing physical, 
mental, and moral conditions of members of the community. Corresponding to 
these social functions are the practical sciences of economics, politics, jurispru- 
dence, parental pedagogy, formal education, and social welfare. These practical 
sciences, each in its own way, require theories of human behavior—theoretical 
explanations of why human beings behave as they do. Thus, while each one has 
its own problems and its own practical know ledge of means-ends relations and 
techniques, it is dependent in the final analysis upon the theoretical science of 
psychology. An economic science, for example, is concerned with the processes 
of producing and distributing goods, and these processes necessarily involve the 
needs, capacities, and motivations of human beings. Hence, it cannot formulate a 
theory of production, to say nothing of a theory of distribution, without at least 
an implicit theory of human nature. 


Tue SpeciAL PropLems or NorMATIVE SCIENCES 


All the practical sciences involve social norms. For each of them attempts 
to realize, more completely than is possible by customary methods, a set of ends 
deemed to be desirable. And the judgment that these ends are desirable goes back 
to social norms which are the cultural residues of prior value-judgments. But the 
practical sciences concerned directly with man’s exploitation of nature involve 
social ends more generally accepted than those served by the sciences which have 
to do with the ordering of relations among men. And this difference is so marked 
as to give rise to special problems in the ‘social sciences. 
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The problem of the relevance of knowledge in these disciplines arises from the 
fact that persons disagree in their choice of ends. These sciences, of course, have 
problems of means, just as all other practical sciences, but the complicating factor 
is the fact that the ends of action are highly controversial. And only in a limited 
number of cases does the exploration of means Jead to agreement upon ends. In 
the practical sciences of politics, pedagogy, economics, and the like, the ends at 
stake in any act of decision, policy-making, or programming, are so much a part 
of the deeper aspect of character, such as security systems, that the ends them- 
selves become of primary concern. 


Differences among persons must be resolved in some direction. And this raises 
the question of the criterion to be employed in working out the resolution. It is 
now a fact that all.sorts of criteria are at play in such conflicts. There are those 
which go back pure and simple to personal preferences, others are rooted in the 
social norms of a particular social class, caste, or occupational group, still others 
reflect regional and national interests, and, finally, some are based upon either 
religious rationalizations or ideological systems purporting to be in the interest of 


all mankind. 


It is perfectly clear that there will always be cleavages among persons as to 
what is best to do in any situation of moment. There will never be a society in 
which persons do not differ in their perceptions and values, and if there were such 
a society, it would not be worth living in. If divisions of opinion are to persist, 
what orientation can a social normative science take to render its findings relevant 
to the problems and processes for which it is responsible? It is here proposed that 
such a science can safeguard its endeavor by directing its investigations to the 
development of a healthful society and, in consequence, to healthy persons. 


We are mindful of the fact that medical scientists have never been able to 
agree upon a positive definition of health. Nevertheless, the science has developed 
and the question of a positive definition has ceased to be of particular importance. 
Instead, health is now defined operationally in terms of pointer readings. And while 
the physician cannot guarantee that anyone will not die in the next moment, he is 
able to say, in operational terms, that, within the limits of his know ledge, a par- 
ticular person has no discernible defects. Of course, an analogy can never be used 
as evidence, but it can serve to illustrate what might conceivably be possible in 
another area. It seems to be altogether possible to establish the ‘conditions of a 
healthful society in operational terms. We are now able to ascertain the mental 
health of persons with greater precision than was possible even a few years ago. 
And we are increasing our knowledge of the social conditions that engender 
mental maladies, or, to put the matter positiv ely, the conditions conducive to 
mental health. The physical conditions of bodily health are becoming matters of 
common knowledge, though much remains to be achieved. But we have only 
touched the surface of the task of ascertaining the social realities to promote the 
psychical w ell-being of a population. 


Psychology is the theoretical science by which progress in this direction can 
be made. As the laws of this science are established, it will be possible for the 
various normative disciplines to exploit them in the development of techniques of 
social diagnosis and remedial measures. For example, it has been discovered that 
if a cat is placed in a situation of motivational conflict—in a cage where food is 
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available but only at the pain of an electric shock—the animal will exhibit the 
symptoms of neurosis if the conflicting motives (fear and hunger) are intensified 
and prolonged. The statement that these conditions result in the symptoms of 
neurosis will hold wherever cats are found, and for any cat whatever. It has the 
status of a theoretical principle. There is good reason to suppose that the human 
being will respond in like manner. We are told by psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists alike that anxieties and neuroses are traceable to the conflicting motiva- 
tions of the culture. It would be easy to give a list of such theoretical statements 
about man—statements that are fairly well established. These statements would 
define, as far as our knowledge goes, the psychological nature of man and, by im- 
plication, his psychic health. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE THEORETICAL AND THE PRACTICAL 
Laws oF HuMAN NATURE 


But to know the theoretical laws of human nature (and we now have first 
approximations to a number of them) is not the same thing as knowing the practical 
laws by which to shape the social environment to the requirements of the theo- 
retical system. It is just the difference between knowi ing the laws of physics and 
being able to make use of these laws in the practical sciences of engineering and 
medicine. To accomplish this transformation in the human sciences requires knowl- 
edge of social structures and processes and their effects upon human personality. 
It is the responsibility of the normative sciences—politics, economics, pedagogy, 
and the like—to dev elop their respective social mechanisms in such a way as to 
conform to the theoretical laws. It is not enough, for example, to know that 
human beings have certain needs, and that the individual must have the chance to 
fulfill his needs, or else the effects upon his personality will be bad; or, in some- 
what different language, it is not enough to know that the individual is equipped 
with a growth potential, and that constant interference with it is harmful, it is not 
enough to know that individuals build aspiration levels, and that constant failure 
to attain them will hurt the personality. In addition, we must know what particular 
social circumstances in the school, in the home, in the economic system, in the 
political system, and so on, are conducive to the health and happiness ‘of the person 
in accordance with those requirements of man’s nature. 


Unlike the theoretical laws of human nature, the results of these normative 
sciences would have no universal validity. They would have reference to the 
structures and processes found in a particular social system, and might have no 
validity whatever in another. Social facts are not necessarily universal. For example, 
the social motivations of man will vary from society to society and from one phase 
to another in the same system. Hence the motives in conflict in one society might 
not exist at all in another society. But the fact that intensive and prolonged con- 
flicts of motivation, whatever their substance, will induce anxiety and personal 
maladies is universal. 


It follows from what has been said that the task of pedagogical science is to 
disclose the means—methods and techniques of instruction, school structure, human 
atmosphere, and the like—of safeguarding the health of children and youth in the 
process of taking on the culture. It would be the task of the economic and political 
sciences to ascertain the social structures and processes conducive to the physical 
and mental health of the population. Since health would be operationally defined, 
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these sciences could become somewhat independent of social controversy without 
losing their relevance to the problems and issues of the day. 


An interdependent, industrial society will suffer increasingly from mass 
neuroses and primitivization of behavior unless its social processes and techniques 
are controlled by norms based upon dependable psychological principles. There 
is no psychological tendency or physical function of man that is not affected by 
the conditions of his existence. During the last hundred years we have become 
increasingly aware of the effects which the physical conditions of life have upon 
the individual. We now control, within limits to be sure, our surroundings. Rules 
have been established governing the hours of labor and certain aspects of the 
environment in which one works. We have also set up rules controlling the indi- 
vidual’s conduct at points where it affects the bodily health of community mem- 
bers. But we have hardly begun to create the conditions essential to man’s psychic 
health and happiness. When we begin to create these conditions in accordance 
with the laws of human nature, it will be found that no aspect of our social 
system will be exempt from change. It will be found also that the practical sciences 
in the social sphere will come into their own, that pedagogical science will find a 
new lease on life and become a constructive force in American society. 0 





THE FUNCTION OF SOCIOLOGY OF FDUCATION 
(Continued from page 78.) 


The first systematic textbook for graduate students, Society and Education (also in 
Polish) was published two years ago by Joseph Chalasinski, Professor at the University of 
L6dz, who has done considerable original research in this field. 


8. The earliest and most ambitious of these deals with what may be called the social role 
of the child, which includes educational relations between the child and adults. We may 
mention Hermann H. Ploss, Das Kind im Brauch und Sitte der Vélker, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1876, and Max Rehm, Das Kind in der Gesellschaft, Munich, 1925. Numerous works have 
been written about students, about teachers, and about schools, from universities down to 
kindergartens; but the range of their generalizations is usually limited to a particular 
country, though some of them include comparisons between the schools of several countries: 
e.g., Abraham Flexner, Universities, American, English, German, New York, 1930. More- 
over, many generalizations are evaluative and normative, especially about teachers. Thus, 
the only objective comparative study of the roles of university professors hitherto pub- 
lished is Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 


9. Thus, when the present author, at the initiative of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
tried to ascertain the influence of education upon the later participation of educands in 
modern societies, he analyzed about 700 life-histories of professional individuals in 
America and Europe who had been subjected for at least fifteen years to organized school 
education and compared them with more than 400 life-histories ‘of farmers and industrial 
workers who had relatively little school education (or even none) and nearly 200 
political leaders and economic speculators who were not prepared for their functions in 
any professional schools. An outline of the results was published in Polish under the title 
The Men of the Present and the Civilization of the Future, Lw6w-Warsaw: Ksiaznica- 
Atlas, 1935. 











SCIENTIST 


BY STUART C. DODD 


THE RELIGION OF A SOCIAL 


RELIGION DEALS WITH ENDS, science deals with means. The aim of religion is to 
seek out and fix men’s desires upon the fundamental ends or supreme values in 
life. The aim of science is to find the means to achieve whatever ends man de- 
sires. For science is simply the result of using scientific methods. Religion asks 
the fundamental and ultimate question of “why?”, whereas scientists ask the more 
humble and immediate question of “how?”. The scientist searches and researches 
to find out how to predict and control phenomena in his field; the religionist 
seeks to find out and teach why they should be predicted and controlled. 


But in order to harmonize the relations of religion and science more in detail 
let us try to translate the traditional concepts of the Christian religion into the 
terms of modern social science. For this we shall take seven of the most enduring 
of theological questions and try to show how a social scientist views them. In 
order to show the continuity of religious and scientific development let us de- 
liberately choose seven issues in time-honored theological language, and then 
show their parallels in scientific language. These seven issues are the perennial 
problems of good and evil, of the nature of God, of the soul and immortality, of 
sin and salvation, of prayer and purpose in the universe, of good works, and 
finally, of divine revelation. 


Let us look at each. A few sentences cannot fully discuss, of course, each of 
these vast problems that have absorbed so much of human thinking. Here we can 
give only the conclusions that one social scientist has reached on these issues. 


Goop AND Evit as RELATIVE TO MEN 


First of all there is the fundamental problem of what is good and what is 
evil. This problem that bothered Adam and Eve in the garden bothers every 
child and every one of us that comes into the world today. The scientist answers 
that good and ‘evil are judged by people from a human standpoirit of what seems 
desirable and undesirable to them. What seems good and what seems bad to them 
is determined by their whole biological and cultural evolution and personal 
development to date. For scientists accept ev olution from cosmic star dust down 
through our planet and on to man, as it is put in the poem by Carruth: 


“A fire mist and a planet Then a vision of law and order 

A crystal and a cell, And a face turned from the clod 
A jellyfish and a Saurian Some call it Evolution 

And a cave where the cavemen dwell. And others call it God.” 





STUART C. DODD is a Research Professor of Sociology at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. His unusual and thoughtful article deals with the relation of science and 
religion. This is, of course, a subject of considerable controversy since contemporary view- 
points differ markedly with respect to the amount and nature of the compatibility or incom- 
patibility they find between the two. The author attempts to harmonize the relationship by 
translating traditional religious concepts into the terms of modern social science. 
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The social scientist accepts the account that anthropologists have so richly 
worked out showing the development and variety of cultures amongst the peoples 
of the earth. Culture is all the ways of thinking ‘and behaving and their symbolic 
and material products which man has learned through inter-acting with his ‘fellows. 
Learning these and transmitting them accumulates our culture, our civilization. 
In all this physical and social environment there has been a great variety of inter- 
working forces or influences. Among all these things and forces around him, man 
calls “good” those that are beneficient to him or those that he likes, and calls 
“bad” those that harm him or that he dislikes. For simplicity in the childhood of 
the race he put them into two classes; black and white, good and evil, Zoroaster 
in the early Persian religion personified the two sets of forces as the Prince of 
Light and the Prince of Night. Always there is the interplay of these forces; the 
struggle for human survival is only a part of that total interplay. On the whole, 
since these forces have enabled man to develop to the point he has now reached 
with his aspirations for the future, we call these forces of evolution beneficient to 
man with only a minority of them as malevolent. . 


The scientist thus sees good and evil not as foreordained or absolute qualities 
in the universe but simply from a human point of view as what is favorable or 
what is unfavorable to man. For he takes man as the measure of all things, as the 
Greeks put it. For mankind, the survival and development of men is the final 
criterion of good and evil. Good and evil may be personified and may be at- 
tributed to some divine decision but what man believes about such divine deci- 
sions is itself determined by human experience in the long run. Thus religious 
doctrine may be counted upon to be superseded eventually wherever it is not 
well adapted to man’s development and to persist enduringly wherever it is well 


adapted. 


Gop as THE Goop 


This naturally leads on to the next question of “What is God?” Of course, 
what is said here are the views of some social scientists and not of all. For in the 
realm of belief great variety is possible. And no scientist has proved or even used 
the hypothesis of God in his science. The hy pothesis of God transcends science 
in dealing with ultimate value judgments or ends, for which science is simply an 


effective means. 


We see God as the good, identifying completely the highest good for man 
with God—God spelled with two o’s if you like. Man thinks of all that is good, 
all that has supreme worth, as being w vorthshipful—w hich is the original meaning 
of our word “worship”. Because he thus w orships the supremely good for him 
he imagines God as all that is most desirable, most ideal, most w orshipful and 
sacred to people. Man thus creates God in his own image. Thus the Presbyterian 
Westminister catechism defines God with idealized human spiritual qualities: 
“God is a spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his Being, Wisdom, Good- 
ness and Power, Justice, Truth and Holiness”. Thus God is seen by the social 
scientist as a concept in our minds. As Jesus emphasized, he is in the hearts of 
men not on top of Mount Olympus nor off beyond the stars. 
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Among the many implications of this view of God as the supremely good 
for man, one implication is that God grows. As man matures spiritually, his con- 
cept of the good grows, becoming less sensuous and physical and more ideal and 
spiritual as the centuries pass. What is good for man changes with our developing 
culture and diversity of needs. Thus our technological culture has made war an 
evil thing for man’s development. So we think less nowadays of God as “leading 
forth to war” and more of him as wanting men to be brothers, to cooperate in 
United Nations and elsewhere to prevent war. 


The good therefore will be relative—relative always to man and the situa- 
tion. This view of God as the good seems far more real to the scientist than any 
dim view of him as Jehovah or as the Absolute in some unapproachable and in- 
comprehensible form. This more scientific view of God can have all the dignity 
and beauty and marvelousness of a more mystical view. For the social scientist 
knows that man can condition his children and himself to consider as w orthship- 
ful whatever man thinks is finest and noblest in life. To bring all this together in 
a single concept has been ene of the greatest hypotheses that the human mind has 
invented. It did the race tremendous service in spiritualizing or generalizing or 
unifying all their various notions of the sacred and the good. But if this symbol 
“God” lags too far behind the changing realities in our environment it w ‘ill be- 
come an artificial and sterile religion. The concept “God” must be kept close to 
reality, and that reality as a scientist sees it is “the good for man”. This view of 
the beneficient God follows one horn of the old dilemma of theology between 
the view of God as omnipotent and as benevolent. He cannot be perfectly both 
as long as there is undeserved suffering in the world. For no loving father would 
permit undeserved suffering amongst ‘his loved ones if he were all powerful and 


could prevent it. 


Even to say that suffering is good for their character development is to admit 
that he is not all powerful and could not secure character dev elopment in some 
less painful way. Between these two horns of the dilemma Islam chooses the 
concept of God as all powerful and minimizes his benevolence whenever they 
conflict. Christianity, or more especially Christ himself, emphasized the benevo- 
lence of God as a loving father to his children and said little about whether he 
was all powerful. The social scientist pursues this aspect in adopting fully the 
benevolence horn of this dilemma and rejecting the omnipotence horn. The ‘good 
for man, though dominant in the world, is not the only set of forces. There are 
also forces which harm man and which he has to struggle against for survival and 
dev elopment. This view makes man a responsible agent, challenged to effort, and 
not free to escape responsibilities by throwing his burdens on the Lord and to sit 
back with the feeling that all is foreordained and will be taken care of for him. 


Identifying “God” with “the good” for man integrates religion and science. 
Scientific thinking moves steadily away from the concepts of God as an anthro- 
pomorphic person, or absolute, or supra-natural, or mystical first cause. It is a 
remarkable fact that such a God has never been used by any scientist in proving 
scientific laws. God has simply been ignored in scientific thinking. However 
much some devoutly religious scientists believed in God and prayed to Him they 
could not use such an undemonstrable God even as a hypothesis in deriving 
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scientific laws. But this rift between scientists and theists disappears completely 
when God is conceived as the supremely best in human life. For every scientist 
in studying how things work has the ultimate goal of using such know ledge to 
satisfy man’s desires. Social scientists study human behavior, which means the 
daily choices people make, defining their values or what they believe “the good” 
to be. Thus social science is one vast search for God—whenever God and human 
good are equated. 


THE Sout As PERSONALITY 


What next is the scientist’s view of the soul of man? A man’s soul is his 
personality. This broadens the concept of the soul as “the mind,” i.e., as the 
cognitive, self-conscious and symbol-using part of the “am personality. A human 
soul is seen as the total human being; not as some mystic, detachable and invisible 
entity that may leave his body a w hile when he dreams and seems to go off on a 
hunting expedition as primitive man thought. The ancient Egy ptian pictured it 
as a bubble of breath leaving the mouth of the corpse to go to the after-life. All 
this to the scientist is a primitive and wishful notion. The social scientist accepts 
all of modern psy chology i in viewing the soul as the personality. It is the sum 
total of all a person’s traits from anatomical to behavioral and this includes all 
mental and spiritual traits. It is all that a person is and does and is thought to be 
by others. It is thus a far more complex and richer concept with almost infinite 
variations and possibilities than the very simple concept of a theological soul, 
which is equal for everybody and w a is suddenly born at the baby’ s birth 
or on baptism, and w hich never peristie 


One implication of this identifying of the soul with personality is that it 
has a life cycle and has limited immortality. Its degree of immortality or mortality 
is limited to the influence of a person on others. His personality lives as long as its 
influence in the lives of those who love him or who are influenced by him, rong 
ly or indirectly. The degree of immortality of a still-born child is very small, 
is much larger for the average run of us, and it is greatest for those divine sa a 
who work for and influence the generations still unborn in their day. Thus 
Christ seems to us the greatest of souls, the most immortal among men, in that we 
believe he influenced more profoundly more millions of people for more millenia 
than any other person in history. He had a larger measure of divinity or immor- 
tality than others of us, though all of us have some small measure of it too. This 
means that a personality can be highly immortal but only their actual influence 
in time will tell which ones will be so and how much so. 


This implies that heaven and hell are not in some after life or place beyond 
this earth but right here in the hearts of men on this earth. The way we live 
creates heaven or hell for ourselves and our children and our children’s children. 
We can handle atomic fission so as to make things more heavenly in man’s control 
of his environment or we can fail to handle it and release a hell on earth for our 
civilization by killing and maiming millions of us. For Heaven is when the best in 
human life prevails and hell is when the worst has rule over us. 


Another implication of this doctrine that the soul is the personality, is that 
there are individual differences between souls. All personalities in all their myriad 
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traits differ from person to person. No two persons, not even identical twins, are 
exactly alike if measured finely enough. They are distributed from those having 
an average amount to those that have most or least, whether in a normal distribu- 
tion or another form of distribution curve. This means that souls are variable and 
not equal. In fact we recognize this and increasingly consider that every person 
should be dealt with, not with exact equality, but in proportion to his ability and 
needs. We strive to give equal opportunity only as the best environment to 
determine the unequal needs and abilities of individuals. In all our democratic 
society we actually strive for unequal treatment, demanding of people, as in the 
parable of the talents, according to their abilities. Thus we demand higher taxes 
of the richer persons in modern progressive income taxation. We expect greater 
success from people with more ability and resources in our free enterprise system. 
We strive to give to people according to their needs. We provide hospitals and 
other institutions for the sick—not for all persons whether well or sick equally. 
We provide higher educational institutions for those who are able to absorb it. 
We do not force it on every person of the population equally. We even damn 
exact equality by calling it “regimentation”. Our democracy with its claim of 
equality really means equal opportunity or equal treatment before the law, or 
equality w herever we can’t gauge inequality of ability and need by accurate 
scientific measurement. Wherever we are ignorant of ability or need then equality 
is the next best 4 approximation to it. For it can be mathematically shown that equal 
weighting of persons when true w eighting is unknown will result in the least 
error. So, to overcome the error or injustice of weighting people unequally by 
their aristocratic birth or power in past centuries, modern democracies since the 
American and French revolutions developed the notion of equality. But equality 
was only a corrective for unjust inequalities and ignorance of need and ability. 


Wherever science can give us knowledge of true inequality replacing that 
ignorance, then we follow it. The free enterprise system is, par excellence, a 
system providing for individual differences in initiative and in reward, and not 
regimenting everyone into the same mold in exactly equal treatment. Socialism 
also is hased on this doctrine of “from each according to his ability and to each 
according to his need”. The psychologist is progressively learning how to meas- 
ure these individual differences among personalities more exactly and progressive- 
ly changing the idea of all souls being identical. 


A corollary of this doctrine of individual differences in personalities or souls 
is that a human life, while of enormous value, is not of equal value in every 
individual case. The insane criminal sadist who goes out to torture and injure 
his fellow men has less than zero value socially. He may be a negative good in a 
community and so his imprisonment or capital punishment i is justified. Just as the 
courts try to judge differences of degree of guilt in assigning different degrees of 
punishment for different degrees of crime so the value of each soul may vary from 
that of saints to that of sinners or true criminals. In short, social scientists are 
striving to measure the traits of personality so that instead of treating people as 
identical they can be treated each in due proportion. The problem is “What is 
the due proportion?” 
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Sin as Bap Acts 


Considering the most worthy and the least worthy souls brings us to the 
fourth theological concept of sin and its corollary of salvation. What is sin? Sin 
to the scientist is simply whatever human acts are bad for man. One may personi- 
fy sin as Satan with horns and tail, or he may define it formally in laws as crime, 
or he may think of it informally in public opinion as immoral acts. Even if he 
thinks of it theologically as disobedience to God and His decrees, whenever one 
conceives of God as the good in and for men, this becomes identical with defining 
sin as whatever actions are bad for man. Sin then to a scientist is whatever human 
actions injure or prevent the good for oneself or for one’s fellow man. 


Salvation then becomes simply choosing the best. It is not as simple a choice 
between good and evil as Eve had in choosing whether or not to eat the apple 
of the Tree of Knowledge. For choices are seldom so clear cut in life as between 
things that are all black or all white, perfectly good or perfectly bad. Most 
things are mixed with all degrees in between and there are usually a great variety 
of Chiioes or “degrees of freedom”. In the thousands of decisions that, habitually 
or consciously, we make every day from tying our shoelaces to deciding what to 
do of an evening, we are making choices amongst many alternatives. Every 
choice expresses a relative value—a decision that what we choose has more 
“good” in it than what we reject. Survival of the species and development of the 
individual means simply the salvation of the species and the salvation of the 
individual. And the way of salvation is to try constantly to choose the best 
amongst the available alternativ es not just to choose “the Lord’s side” in a single 
act of religious “conversion”. In proportion as individuals do this, and officials 
representing every group do this, humanity will progressively achieve salvation. 


Everyone ought to choose the best among the alternatives before him. (This 
means when restated in more scientific language, “if people choose the best, then 
they will survive better.”) This is the sum and substance of ethics—the studv 
of right relations among people. But the scientist is interested in what is the good, 
not what it ought to be; in positive facts not in normative ideals. So, he tries to 
reduce all statements with an “ought” in them to the “if, then” type that can be 
demonstrated experimentally. Consequently he takes every statement that has 
an “ought” or “should” or “must” in it and translates it into the “if, then” form 
by saying that “if I ought to do A” means that “if I do A, then desideratum B is 
likely to follow.” Every “if” statement implies that there is some desideratum 
that the speaker has consciously or unconsciously in mind which he values and 
which he thinks will probably take place. Everyone can test his translating every 

“ought” into “if A, then desideratum B”. Parents have to test it when children 
ask why they ought to do thus and so. If there is no valid desideratum at stake 
or if the probability of its happening is small, then the “ought” statement ought 
not to be made. Thus we can test every “ought” statement—which means test- 
ing what ethical precepts are sound—by asking what socially or individually 
desirable thing i is at stake and how likely its occurrence is if the thing that “ought 
to be done” is done. 
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PRAYER AS ATTITUDE CHANGING 


A fifth major concept of theology is prayer. What is prayer to a social 
scientist? Prayer is largely a technique for changing attitudes. It can change atti- 
tudes in the person who prays and the person who hears, or knows of it, and in 
no one else. Personal prayer is the effort of putting attitudes into words to in- 
tensify these attitudes. Since psychologists define an attitude as readiness to act 
in an appropriate situation this means that praying increases the probability of 
one’s acting along the lines for which he prays. Public, or communicated, prayer 
influences the attitudes of others in varying degrees. Its effectiveness is limited 
entirely to its influence upon nervous systems, whether one’s own or others’. 
Prayer acts only within the realm of nervous systems not on sticks or stones nor 
on the course of the sun or the moon. While this restricting the realm of prayer 
to action on nervous systems that can be most readily conditioned through the 
use of symbols such as language may seem limiting at first, actually, it is a vast 
field for prayer. For attitudes are one source of all action and human action 
determines all the future of human life. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he”. 
According to the attitudes we adopt and intensify we will act in the appropriate 
situations, and the actions of men increasingly in evolution determines their 
civilization and development. Man is less and less dependent on his physical en- 
vironment and more and more the master of his destiny. His ideas, his ideology, 
is determining what he will become today far more than his physical environ- 
ment determines it. 


The future of evolution seems to a social scientist to lie in improving sym- 
bols more than in improving the bodies of men. Improved symbols mean rapidly 
developing mental and spiritual qualities which are communicated by symbols 
and are embodied in symbols. Thus the realm of prayer becomes a potential 
source of future human evolution. The social scientist agrees with Tennyson 
that “more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,” provided 
prayer is rightly used to influence attitudes. In religion and in science we only 
know as yet a small fraction of the ways to influence attitudes effectively, but the 
potentialities of changes in attitude are perfectly enormous for human beings. 


The social scientist is constantly striving by experiment to make human 
experience definite, demonstrable, and permanent. He might perform controlled 
experiments on prayer to determine its limits and its potentiality. If society 
would let him, he might perform an experiment such as this: He might take ten 
thousand patients coming into hospitals and divide them alternately into a group 
that is prayed for and a matched group that is not prayed for. The unprayed 
for group would go on as usual, while the prayed for group would have their 
names communicated to individuals who would earnestly and devoutly pray for 
their recovery. The test of the effectiveness of such vicarious prayer would be 
the percentage of the recoveries amongst the prayed for group compared with 
the recoveries amongst the matched but unpraved for group. A more refined 
experiment might divide the prayed for group into the ones who knew they 
were being prayed for and the ones that didn’t know they were being prayed 
for to find out if this was a further condition of the effectiveness of prayer. Still 
further refinement would be to divide those who knew they were being prayed 
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for into those who believed in prayer and those who disbelieved in it, in order to 

see to what extent belief was a necessary precondition for the effectiveness of 
I 

prayer. Through such experiments we could define the conditions; that is, the 

ways in which attitudes can be effectively changed, and improve the merely 

traditional ways. 


Prayer implies purpose. It implies something to pray for. The theological 


notion of purpose in man is seen by the scientist as the memory of all past good 
experiences projected into the future and serving as a stimulus to work for 
getting more of it. Thus purpose in a person means simply the traces in his 
nervous system of all that he considers good in his past experience which he 
retains and which operates as a stimulus to start goal-directed actions to increase 
and prolong such desirable experiences in his future. Thus a purpose is mecha- 
nistically explained as an idea, or ideal, pushing a person to act so as to get it. 
Purpose i is thus dependent upon a nervous system that can remember and stimu- 
late a person to action in goal-directed behavior. A scientist knows of no purpose 


outside of nervous systems. Theologians and philosophers may project some 


idea of design in the universe, some ultimate purpose, some divine plan, but this 
is a projection from their own indoctrination of experience, or imagination, that 
is, from their own nervous systems. All that the scientist can see outside of 
himself is what actually happens and from this cosmic flux he observes the uni- 
formities of behavior that he calls natural laws. This system of natural laws he 
sees as the plan of the universe; but to what ultimate end it tends he knows not 
fully. He knows that it has taken billions of years to develop our earth and 
humanity, and it is likely to continue for many millions of millions of years in 
the future and that is enough to work for at present. He believes that matter 
and energy has presumably existed eternally from the past and will exist eternally 
into the future with no beginning and no end, but with ever changing forms. 


Goop Works AS OPERATIONALLY DEFINED 


If prayer is a matter of faith, the soul’s sincere desire, or internal attitude, 
then its complement is the resulting behavior, or as St. Paul might put it “good 


Theological definitions of how man should behave are legion—from 


works”’. 
“Love 


the Ten Commandments of Moses on to the two commandments of Jesus, 
God and thy neighbor”. When God is the good for man, this reduces to the 
single commandment “Intelligently love thy ‘fellow man” or still more simply 
“Love wisely”. What is “wisely” is the search of all of us all of our lives and 
the re-search which the social scientist is engaged in. All of social science is the 
re-search to find out what works—what is wisest. The scientist uses operational 
definitions stating what works as in a kitchen recipe for baking a cake. Instead 
of describing the end-result, the cake, as dictionaries do in defining words, an 
operational definition tells how to get it—what to do, first, second, third with 
what materials to create or identify that thing defined. Just so for “good works 
the best operational definition is the Golden ‘Rule given by Jesus, “Do to others 
what you would like them to do to you”. This tells not merely the result in 
good works but tells the person in general how to achieve better interpersonal 


relations. 
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If a trinity in ethics is wanted, the social scientist can point out three kinds 
of people w ho should be idealized as sacred or embodying among them all that 
is divine—all that is best. These are “one’s self, other people and children”. More 
generally stated this trinity is “personality, community and posterity”. Wor- 
shipping “personality” means enhancing all the traits in the soul of a human 
being; worshipping “community” means enhancing all groups from one’s family 
to one’s town, from one’s nation to the world community; worshipping posterity 
means enhancing our children for generations yet to come. As the generations 
ahead are a far larger number of people than livi ing humanity, they are the ma- 
jority of humanity : end under any democratic system which puts the interest of 
the majority first, the interest of posterity should come ahead of current inter- 
ests. This worship of posterity will give us a growing religion in contrast to 
the static religion of ancestor worship at the other extreme. Ancestor worship 
tried to preserve the past; most modern religions try to preserve what is thought 
best at present; posterity worship would improve the future by each of us 
striving to leave the world a better place than we found it for our children. One 
might summarize these three objectives in the three precepts: “Live healthily, 
live socially, live purposefully” 


DivINE REVELATION AS SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The seventh theological concept is that of “divine revelation”. The social 
scientist sees modern revelation as scientific research. Revelation and scientific 
research in different languages both mean getting new knowledge of the divine 
will or what is good for man by the best technics known at the time. The social 
scientist does not want to wait for an occasional genius or mystic prophet to 
come along with some new revelation or perhaps not come along for a hundred 
years. He goes out by higher education and research laboratories to study, 
observe, and produce new and needed revelations in larger volume to order. He 
earnestly believes as a scientific working hypothesis that scientific research on 
human relations may solve our social problems as effectively as scientific research 
in the past three centuries on physical things have solved our problems of 
physical relations. He says simply: “If you want the same control over problems 
of war and depressions, over race prejudice, crime, and over all the other human 
ills, that you have achieved over phy sical things from plastic goods to jet pro- 
pelled airplanes, from penicillin to printing presses, then you must devote money 
and talent and man power to social research on a scale such as society has 
devoted to physical research in the past. When social scientists get billions of 
dollars to study how to control atomic bombs they may make as much progress 
as physicists who got similar billions to learn how to make the atom bomb. In 
other words, we must learn to value social research as much as we have valued 
physical research in our society in the past. We must change our attitudes to 
have faith in the scientific method applied to human relations. We must study 
what works in human relations and quit relying merely on what we have been 
told or what we have thought about them. 


Consider an illustrative glimpse of a social scientist’s attempt by research 
to get revelations. The department of sociology in the Univ ersity of Washington 
is starting a major research project on the measurement and theory of values. 
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This is an attempt to build a scale to observe accurately what Americans today 
value in life; what they consider the greatest good; or how they define their 
God, if you like to put it that way. They will not be asked how they define 
God directly in words, because these have become habits or stereotypes due to 
the conditioning of people by their churches so that there is a gap between such 
words and people’ s behavior. T hey will be asked what they actually spend their 
time and effort in striving for. T hey will have many choices of alternatives put 
before them and the one they choose will be their definition of the better or 
the good in that situation. In this way through surveying representative samples 
of American citizenry an attempt will be made through scientific methods to 
observe the facts and test hypotheses and generalize principles from them about 
the value systems of Americans. Later these technics can be extended to the 
value systems of other nations and eventually of all humanity. This research 
project starts by /isting values in America in a comprehensive inventory; then 
goes on to scaling values in degrees of each (even if only as “all or none, present 
or absent”); then goes on to equating \ values to each other to unify them into an 
overall scale; and finally goes on to testing this overall scale by predicting public 
behavior under specified conditions. This research project attempts, in short, to 
help build a national scale of values for national planning and for posterity. This 
scale of values is aimed to provide technics to equate and unify all diverse values 
such as things that can be expressed in dollar terms or only in terms of effort 
or desire or prestige or aspiration. Values will be measured in exchange ratios 
of how much of one value or desideratum a person will give in exchange for a 
specified amount of another value or desideratum under specified conditions. 
Under specifiable conditions, the value of a hat to you may be $2; the value of 
this committee meeting may be the two hours that you devoted to it; the valuc 
of the Normandy invasion in 1944 can be partly measured by the 21,000 lives 
America gave for it. Theoretically any value, any desideratum, anything that 
people want or aspire towards, can be compared to any other and a choice can 
be made between them as to which is most important or most desirable under 
specified conditions. By systematically observing such choices, through polls for 
instance, we can gradually define the value system of the people. This large 
scale and long term research will require vast funds and talent and has enormous 
technical difficulties and problems to be solved. But it is believed to be worth the 
attempt. Scientific methods thus applied are likely to yield rich returns in in- 
creased ability to predict and control human behavior which is the goal of the 
social scientist. This is getting divine revelation by scientific research whenever 


“the divine” means “the ideal for man”. In effect, this attempt to observe the 


good by sy stematically observing people’ s choices is the modern scientific way 
God within you, “for the Kingdom 


0 


of carrying out the religious precept to seek 
of Heaven lies within the hearts of men” 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL CLASS 
ANALYSIS FOR A SOCIAL THEORY 
OF EDUCATION 





BY W. B. BROOKOVER 


THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL CLASS IS NOW THE VOGUE in everything from academic 
journals to Life Magazine. It colors one’s thinking about everything from religion 
to the sex life of the American male. Education has not escaped this influence. 
In fact, the analysis of social class has aroused a profound interest among edu- 
cators. No doubt much of this interest arises from the American belief in a demo- 
cratic society with a relatively fluid social structure, and from the further assump- 
tion that education is the means by which equality of opportunity and social 
mobility are guaranteed. 


This is not the place to go into a detailed analysis of the various conceptions 
of social class, for this has been done by others.’ We will use social class simply to 
mean a stratification of the people i in society. This stratification may be based on 
differences in power, levels of prestige, group life, or cultural values and attitudes. 
We are not concerned with which one, or which combination, of these differences 
is involved in a particular analysis of class, for all reveal some observable barriers 
between the various strata of American society, and some restrictions on social 
mobility from one stratum to another. Because of this, and the possibility that the 
stratification may become more rigid, we have become interested in its relation to 
education. 


Much remains to be learned about the relation of a mass educational program 
to the stratification of society, but enough evidence is now available* to make 
possible the raising of significant questions concerning this relationship. Ever since 
the early days of Thomas Jefferson, American educators and many laymen have 
operated on the theoretical assumption that widespread opportunity for education 
was the best if not the only means of avoiding a stratified society. Current analysis 
of social class makes it evident that such stratification has not been avoided. This 
has forced educators to re-examine the function of education in regard to the 
social structure. Some have concluded that it is theoretically impossible for an 
educational system to affect the nature of the class system and, therefore, schools 
should design a program for a stratified society. Others have retained the Jeffer- 
sonian assumption that education is the guarantee of an open society. 





W. B. BROOKOVER is an Associate Professor of Social Science and Sociology at Michi- 
gan State College. His significant article should stimulate a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion and questioning among educators. In it, he subjects to critical examination some long 
unquestioned assumptions concerning the effectiveness of education in providing equality of 
opportunity and promoting social mobility. He frankly raises the question of whether our 
avowed attitudes toward the relation of education to social class square with our practice, and, 
after pointing out the need for a realistic facing of this issue, be describes three alternative 
oberating policies among which American education can choose in dealing with the issue 
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In this paper we will attempt to do two things. First, we will ask some of the 
questions for which answers must be obtained before a sound theory of education 
and social class can be dev eloped. Second, we will examine the relation of educa- 
tion to other aspects of society and note some of the social class theories within 
which American educators can function. It is essential that a new class theory 
of education be developed in America. Americans may recognize that a classless 
society is impossible. Howver, they may no longer tolerate a system of education 
that presumes to guarantee a society in which opportunities are open to all when 
people generally become aware of the fact that this system fails to deliver the 
expected results. We turn, therefore, to the first of the questions that demand an 
answer. What are the social class goals of education in America? 


THE SoctAL Cass GoaLs or EpucaTIon 


In order to achieve a functional theory of the relation of education to social 
class in America, it is essential that the expectations of the society be made explicit. 
It has been implicitly assumed that one of the major goals of education is the per- 
petuation of democratic ideals, particularly the ideal of equality of opportunity. 
This implies a minimum of social stratification, relatively low visibility of the 
barriers between classes, and a relatively high degree of mobility within the social 
structure. Associated with this is the assumption that equality in the extent of edu- 
cation would provide equality of opportunity. This is, of course, based upon the 
belief that opportunity in our society depends on education. 


Analysis of the social class structure causes the social scientist to question the 
validity of this educational theory and to ask several related questions. Do Ameri- 
cans really expect to develop a society in which there is equality of opportunity; 
or is this simply a symbo] about w hich we talk, but which we know does not, and 
perhaps cannot, operate in fact? Do Americans in general really perceive education 
as a guarantee of an equality that can be achiev ed by all; or is this, again, simply 
a symbol of what is good, but is understood to apply only to certain groups? Is 
this equality something that provides one kind of opportunity for the white collar 
class, another kind for the honest manual workers, and still another for the chil- 
dren at the bottom who do not belong? It is possible that, when facing reality, 
Americans see in the idea of equalitv something that is good, a sy mbol of the 
good society, but a goal that can be achieved only by a select group in certain 
situations. If this is the case, education may be conceived of as the process by 
which we make a selection of persons to receive opportunities at various lev els. 


Few studies have provided any basis for an answer to these fundamental ques- 
tions. Some have suggested that the growth of unions indicates that the laboring 
groups no longer expect to move into the white collar classes, and, therefore, use 
the union as a means of improving their level of living within the lower strata. 
The analysis of the aspirations and expectations of Michigan high school youth 
which was made at Michigan State College* indicates that most aspire to higher 
level positions. Over half of the senior boys have aspirations to enter profes- 
sional, proprietary or managerial positions. Only a little more than one-third 
actually expect to achieve these higher positions; ‘but the proportion who expect 
to do this far exceed the number who will actually be able to do so. Although this 
suggests that the aspirations may only express a symbolic dream, the fulfillment 
of which is not expected, in reality we have only a vague picture of what Ameri- 
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cans actually think about the ideal of equality of opportunity and the function of 
education in relation to it. 


The answer to this question is fundamental in any theory of education in rela- 
tion to social class. We may actually expect education to provide for equality of 
opportunity and a high degree of mobility. On the other hand, Americans may 
only expect the educational system to transmit these middle class ideals, mores 
and folkways as symbols of democracy; while at the same time we expect to make 
it quite clear that thev do not apply g generally to the lower class, and perhaps do 
not apply to the elite in ev ery respect. If the former is expected, a complete re- 
assessment of the role of education will be necessary. If the latter is the goal, edu- 

cation may be doing essentially what is expected. T he next task facing social scien- 
tists and educators, then, is an analysis of the goals of education as they relate to 
American ideals concerning social classes. There is little value in try ving to deter- 
mine how education is to maintain equality in a society where it is understood 
that this is only something we t talk about and believe in, but do not really expect. 


Although we do not know what is actually expected of education with 
regard to equality and mobility, we want to note some other problems invoived in 
the relationship between education and the class system. In doing so we assume 
that some fluidity is expected. 


EDUCATION AND SocIAL MopBiLiry 


American educators have long operated on the theory that an increase in the 
level of school attendance would give lower class children the means of upward 
mobility. The increase in the years of educational attendance among lower class 
as well as middle class children should, if this theory were valid, have carried with 
it a concomitant increase in social mobility. On the contrary, it is apparent that it 
has become increasingly difficult to move from lower class positions to the middle 
or upper class.* This would seem to indicate that an increase in the level of school 
attendance alone does not guarantee mobility. Although there is still considerable 
difference between the educational opportunities of the lower and upper classes, 
a general increase in the minimum school attendance for all groups apparently has 
not increased the mobility of the lower classes. In the face of this, one questions 
whether a further increase in compulsory levels of education would affect mobility. 


The assumption that more education improv es one’s status is based upon the 
fact that a consistent correlation is found between years of formal education and 
all other criteria of social class.° It is not clear, however, whether this consistent 
relationship is a result of the fact that higher class persons generally get greater 
amounts of formal education than lower class persons. There is evidence that some 
people acquire social mobility in part, at least, by means of higher educational 
achievement than expected for the class of origin. We do not, however, know how 
frequently this occurs. Educational policy as ; voiced by the President’s Commis- 
sion and by others is based upon the assumption that all the lower classes need is 
an opportunity for more education. If this is provided they will have an equal op- 
portunity to take a position in the middle or upper classes. It is not certain, how- 
ever, that lower class children desire this opportunity for education. Neither are 
We sure that positions of higher status will be available to such products of ex- 
tended education. If the theory is not valid, then certainly we must re-examine 
the function of education as it relates to social mobility. If a higher level of edu- 
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cational attendance for lower class persons is not associated with increased mobili- 
ty and an opportunity for these people to acquire higher positions in the social 
structure, then the current drive for an increase in minimum levels of education 
will have to be justified on other bases. This also demands a new hypothesis con- 
cerning the relation of education and social mobility. 


SociAL ConTROL OF THE SCHOOL 


Educational theorists have shown little interest in the development of a theory 
of educational control as it relates to social structure. Perhaps we should ask, 
what social class can control the schools in such a way that the desired goals of 
equality and mobility can be achieved? The present control by the persons from 
the upper and upper middle classes is reflected in an emphasis upon middle class 
values and attitudes with regard to property rights, aggressiveness, sex and other 
areas of behavior.® They also emphasize the acquisition of the vocabulary, reading 
ability and other mental skills that are more easily acquired by the children of the 
middle class. The significance of this orientation of the schools is not clear. Lower 
class children generally do not excel in upper middle class behavior; and they tend 
to be characterized as incompetent. Furthermore, most of these children are denied 
the right of passage to higher positions by elimination from the school system at 
an early age. If we only expect the lower class youth to acquire a symbolic 
acquaintance with the upper middle class values and behavior, along with a 
realization that these do not apply to them, our present system of control is prob- 
ably effective. If we actually want a major degree of mobility, it is ineffective. The 
problem i is not simply a matter of determining who should control the schools, 
but who should control them if certain results are desired. If some mobility is 
desired we might ask, is it possible for school boards and administrators who have 
higher class positions and values to implement an educational system that makes 
it possible for large numbers of lower class persons to acquire the behavior 
necessary for mobility? If this is not possible, what group, if it had control, could 
provide “such an educational experience? Although many have readily given a 
negative answer to the first question, few have attacked the second question. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Associated with these questions concerning the control of the schools is a 
similar one on the nature of the personnel that supply the daily educational experi- 
ence. Assuming that a fluid social system is the goal, from what position in the 
social structure would come the most effective teachers? 


We have considerable evidence that most teachers, although coming from 
somewhat lower positions in society, have apparently internalized the values, 
attitudes and skills common to upper middle class groups.’ Teachers, therefore, can 
frequently be identified as strainers who act as though they were in the two-car 
class even though we all know that they do not belong. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the teachers are fully integrated members of the upper middle class. 
In fact, teachers do not have completely integrated roles in any major class svstem 
of social relations.* They have been described as non-status, or anonymous, persons 
who function on the periphery of the social system. 


For this reason, it is difficult to hypothesize concerning the teachers’ impact 
on the social adjustment of the students with whom they come in contact. It may 
be that such a teacher role makes possible a more effective education for social 
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mobility than one in which the teachers are identified completely in terms of 
social position. Certainly any adequate design for an educational system which 
would perpetuate equality of opportunity must consider the status of the teacher 
as one of the factors in the educational experience of the child. We do not know 
whether upper class, middle class or lower class teachers are most likely to provide 
the type of experience that will equip the child for social mobility; neither do we 
know which class would supply the teachers most likely to equip the child for a 
happy life in a society where mobility is low. These questions need answering 
if any attempt is to be ‘made to organize an educational system w hich would affect 
the class structure in any wav. Regardless of the function which education may 
be expected to serve, know ledge of the impact of teachers who occupy different 
class positions is essential. 


ScHOOL CuRRICULA AND SocIAL CLAss 


This is associated with a similar and related question about the type of school 
experience that is most likely to provide the child with the behavior necessary for 
mobility or happiness | in a stratified society. If we are to design a school that will 
assist in maintaining a low level of stratification in society, it 1s imperative that we 
know something of the impact of each particular type of school experience on the 
child’s chances for mobility. Neither school administrators nor social scientists 
have the knowledge at hand with which to select the type of curricular organi- 
zation that is most likely to provide a greater equality of opportunity for all 
children, or mobility for a considerable proportion. 


On the assumption that children of the lower class do not have the necessary 
abilities and interests to function successfully in the traditional curriculum which 
emphasizes upper middle class skills, many “educational theorists have advocated 
vocational, general, or other curricula w hich are designed to train these children 
in skills of a less academic sort. The extent to which such curricula are the media 
of educational experience for lower class children measures the extent to which 
these children are denied a chance to acquire the necessary attitudes, values and 
skills for middle class membership. Furthermore, such curricula as those classified 
as vocational, commercial, or general become identified by the community as the 
educational experience designed for lower class vouth. As this occurs, it prac- 
tically eliminates the possibility that children from the middle or upper classes 
will receive these types of educational experience. The differentiation of curricula, 
which was designed to provide a more functional education for persons with 
varving individual abilities, has thus come to be the means by which social class 
differences are perpetuated.” 


Although there is some evidence that the learning abilities of children from 
various strata vary with their positions in the social strata, it has not been dem- 
onstrated that these differences are innate or native differences.’° The differences 
are more likely due to the fact that the abilities measured, such as vocabulary and 
verbal skills, are those which are highly valued by middle and upper classes. In 
any case, there are children in the ow er classes who have the necessary abilities 
for acquiring these skills. The schools have not, however, demonstrated the tech- 
niques necessary for selecting those with the abilities which fit them for middle 
class positions. Neither do the educators have the educational formula by which 
they could prepare those selected for middle class positions. In the same vein, the 
schools have made little attempt to select those from the middle class who have 
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the abilities which fit them for lower class positions. It is unlikely that they could 
place such children in the lower class. Rather, the indications are that children are 
selected for various educational experiences in terms of the social position of their 
parents, rather than in terms of their peculiar individual abilities. This does not 
mean that no lower class children are permitted to acquire the middle class values 
and skills. Some succeed in doing this. Generally, teachers provide ready assistance 
to such vouth as show marked ability in these so-called middle class skills. By 
means of participation in the middle class curricula and activities of the school, a 
few children are able to move up in the social structure. However, most of the 
lower class children apparently do not succeed in this process. Furthermore, some 
of those who do excel in the school activities of the primary and secondary school 
later find it impossible to continue their educational activities long enough to move 
up in the status system. Others are discouraged by the -social ‘discrimination of 
upper and middle class youth."? Many lower “class youth who have some skill in 
the academic field, and acquire some of the middle class verbal skills, moral codes, 
and property values in their school experience, may be frustrated seriously later 
when they find that other forces have denied them an opportunity for social 


mobility ’ 


Studies designed to determine the impact of specific school experience on a 
social structure are meager. We have taken it for granted that schoo] attendance 
has some kind of desired influence on the lives of those youth who learn readily 
the skills, facts and attitudes which were taught. We have not been sure about the 
value of attendance for those who did not learn these things well. Our attempts 
to design various types of school curricula to provide individual differences have 
apparently increased the barriers rather than trained individuals who can move 
freely in our social system. Administrators, school boards and teachers in the 
present system show no indication that they are in a position, or are inclined, to 
modify the educational experience in such a way that it would lead to a greater 
mobility. Rather, some suggest that high schools should be organized to meet the 
needs of particular classes, such as college preparatory schools for the upper 
middle class, and trade or industrial schools for the lower class. Such a policy 
assumes that education can only prepare children to live in the class of their birth, 
rather than help them to new positions. This tendency to provide class oriented 
curricula is probably due, in part, at least, to the fact ‘that there is no basis upon 
which to judge what kind of school experiences will train for social mobility. 
Social scientists have produced no evidence on which to build such a curriculum. 
Unless such a basis is discovered through research in human relations, the trend 
toward class education will no doubt continue. 


There are other questions that require fundamental social research, but we 
turn now to the second aspect of this paper, a consideration of the relation of 
education to other aspects of society and possible policies under which educators 
can function. 


Epucation Functions “IN” Nor “On” Society 


As one examines the literature on the theory of American education and its 
relation to an open democratic society, he is impressed with an almost universal 
assumption. It is that somehow the educational system is expected to operate out- 
side the larger social structure and at the same time exercise a major impact upon 
this structure. Recently there has been an extensive movement to bring the com- 
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munity into the school and take the school into the community. This has not, how- 
ever, eradicated the tendency to conceive the school as the agency that can remake 
the society and eliminate all inequalities in opportunity. At the same time, social 
scientists generally recognize that there are other forces that operate to determine 
the nature of the class system. 


The industrialization of our economic system has concentrated more and more 
power in the hands of those who control the productive goods. The associated 
division of labor has resulted in a differentiation of activities and associational pat- 
terns of persons performing different jobs. As these and other forces operate in 
society, class identifications and cleavages are defined and recognized. If these 
forces tend to increase class stratification, it is difficult to see how education as an 
extra-societal force can counteract them. 


There is also a growing body of data which indicates that the social organi- 
zation of the school reflects to a considerable degree the social structure of the 
community in which the school is located. Clique structure, leadership, and par- 
ticipation in various activities and curricula are all related to the class position of 
the families from which the children come. Although there are occasional diver- 
gencies in this relationship, school activities and groups generally are identified with 
children of particular class levels. For example, in one school which the writer 
studied, Ramona was — by her higher status classmates for reasons such as 

“she doesn’t dress well” or “she comes from a family that wears no shoes.” In the 
same school group, an on middle class girl, Carol, was rejected by the lower 
class because she was “snobbish.” The school social structure serves to identify the 
children with the social class of their parents, rather than to modify their position. 
This identification is also present in the child’s out-of-school life. To the extent that 
this is true, the school solidifies rather than modifies the class system. 


This would indicate that education is a part of the total social system, and not 
an extra-societal agency. That is, it acts within, and not upon, the social system. 
Our traditional faith that education can change society is to a considerable extent 
based on the assumption that the educational system is free of the social forces 
which influence other aspects of society. There is little evidence to indicate that 
this is true. In fact, quite the contrary is indicated. Therefore, if education is to 
function in maintaining a degree of fluidity, it must do so in relation to the forces 
making for rigidity. It is not now clear how this is to be done. Certainly, under 
the present sy stem of educational control, there is little likelihood that the schools 
can assume a major role in the reorganization of the economic, power, or other 
systems which are basic to the present class system. No valid theory of education 
and social structure can be dev eloped as long as the impact of other forces are 
ignored. If education is to contribute to the maintenance of an open society it 
must do so within the structure of that society and in relation to the other forces 
that affect its nature. 


ALTERNATE OPERATIONAL PosItIONs FOR EDUCATION 


The difficulty of the task to which American education has been assigned, 
and the inadequate knowledge on which it must operate, leads us to ask, on the 
basis of what social class theory can education function? From the present vantage 
point, three possible types of educational policy may be delineated. First, stratifi- 
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cation may be accepted as inevitable, and the assumption that education can main- 
tain a significant degree of mobility and equality may be discarded. Such an orien- 
tation presents educators with the task of des signing a system w hich would provide 
the youth with the experiences necessary for participation in a clearly stratified 


society. 


The second and most difficult alternative is to continue the assumptions that 
a society with a minimum of inequality and maximum of mobility is desirable and 
feasible, and that an educational! system can be designed to facilitate this fluid 
society. A program based on this frame of reference would necessitate a drastic 
change in the present educational system. More education of the same sort will 
hardly satisfy the demands of such a pattern of expectancy. Such a function for 
education in regard to social class cannot be attained without a fundamental 
examination of the goals of education, the function of the educational system in 
the social structure, the role of educational functionaries in society, and the nature 
of the experiences provided in the educational system. 


The third and most likely alternative is a continuation of the present system 
in which the values of equality and mobility are verbalized and diffused as w idely 
as possible without disturbing the status of the groups whose values and skills are 
the main emphasis in the educational system. This assumes that the bulk of the 
lower class will be trained in such a way that they know that equality is only for 
the lower classes to talk about and the upper classes to achieve. This also assumes 
that the schools can continue to prepare children to live in this apparently contra- 
dictory world. Although such a program may make upward mobility possible for 
a few lower class persons who take the value of equality literally, ‘and who can 
acquire the behavior necessary for high positions, it does not prov ide real equality 
for the lower class. 


Obviously no one of these alternatives is easily chosen as the guide post for 
education. Actual practice may involve elements of all three, but they are pre- 
sented separately as a means of clarifying the possibilities. F urthermore, it must 
be recognized that this is not a choice to be made by professional educators. They 
may be most aware of it and most able to ver! balize it, but the actual function of 
education as it affects the system of stratification will be determined by a nee 
ion of the factors involved in the molding of any system of social organization.’ 


SUMMARY 


Two general impressions result from an examination of the literature on social 
class as it relates specifically to educational theory. The first is that our educational 
system has not arrested the apparent trend toward the stratification of our society. 
To the extent that stratification is contrary to the actual goals rather than verbal- 
ized values of our society, this demands a general re-examination of the function of 
education. The second is that the educational system is so highly integrated with 
the total social structure that it is doubtful that an educational system can be 
designed which would achieve equality of opportunity, low social barriers, and a 
high degree of mobility in a society where other forces operate in the direction of 
greater stratification. in light of this, a re-examination of American educational 


theory is essential. Oo 
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THE ADOLESCENT FEELING 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ISOLATION 


By REX M. COLLIER and HELEN PALMER LAWRENCE 


THE STRESSFUL CHARACTER OF THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD is generally recognized. 
Landis (3) has written “Almost universally adolescents seem to suffer from in- 
feriority feelings. . . . It would be surprising if they did not experience inferiority, 
if one considers that inferiority grows out of unfavorable social comparisons and 
that youth are competing in many new situations where they may not show up 
too well.” (p. 138). We must recognize also such personal factors as acceleration 
in growth, glandular changes, coincident changes in emotional sensitization, 
changing self perceptions and strongly felt needs for new and more varied inter- 
personal relationships which precipitate the adolescent into many problems of 
adjustment. To change rapidly in basic characteristics of physique and emotional 
orientation is to increase the difficulties of maintaining adequate and consistent 
points of reference or criteria of judgment in regard to self perceptions and social 
roles. It should be comparatively easy to lose continuity and the feeling of self 
consistency as one leaves the old and “quickly acquires the new. If, in addition to 
this, the social field seems resistive and unaccepting of the new roles, it is not sur- 
prising that the adolescent should feel misunderstood, strange and even isolated. 
It is clear, of course, that a large portion of this feeling may be projection, but, 
if there are actual resistances in the social field to the social and psychological 
locomotions attempted by the adolescent, he is provided with bases outside him- 
self for his feelings of being misunderstood and psychologically isolated. 


While writers and students concerned with adolescence have frequently men- 
tioned the common experience of feeling misunderstood, different, unable to 
make others understand, etc., that occurs during this period, there has been no 
systematic study of the experience. The nearest approach has been by Fleege (2), 
who made an extensive questionnaire study of the personal pyre of the adoles- 
cent. He states “Few problems which the adolescent has to face have a more 
disintegrating, disheartening and souring effect upon his Aoecgeengd ba that of 
his feeling misunderstood by those nearest and dearest to him.” (p. . His ques- 
tions were directed specificially to whether father and mother iets seme the 
respondent's difficulties. From a group of 2000 boys, 26.4% indicated that father 
did not understand them and 17.3% felt that mother did not understand them. 
This study indicates the frequency with which this feeling occurs in relation to 
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parents on the part of boys. It would be both appropriate and desirable to extend 
the study of this ty pical adolescent experience. 


The studies of Mooney (5,6) and others with the Mooney check list of 
problems encountered in adolescence have indicated the need for a more com- 
prehensive approach by providing the adolescent an opportunity to check prob- 
lems or difficulties which contribute to or are a part of this more inclusive trend. 
(Cf. also Symonds, 7). While, therefore, the occurrence of the experience has 
been recognized, no study seems to have been specifically directed toward dis- 
cov ering (a) the frequency of occurrence, (b) age of onset, (c) social conditions 
or experiences associated with its development, (d) age of cessation, (e) factors 
associated with decline, and (f) social and personality effects of the experience. 


If we had even approximate answers to these questions, constructive ap- 
plication could be made in a wide variety of ways. Such information could be 
used at least from the junior high school level through college for a better under- 
standing of many of our students. Guidance counseling, psychological and 
psychiatric consultations and often discussions in parent-teacher groups could 
profit by more definite information regarding the nature of what might be called 
the “delusion of psychological isolation” and the conditions that produce it or 
alleviate it. The purpose of this paper is, therefore, to report the data of an initial 
study designed to obtain approximate answers to these questions. 


MetruHop oF Stupy 
A combination of the questionnaire and autobiography (cf. Symonds, 8) was 
used to study the frequency and characteristics of the feeling of singularity. 


Printed instructions introducing the mimeographed sheets used by the subjects 
were as follows: 


Instructions: The following set of questions is given you as a part of a study 
of important factors determining one’s personality pattern. These questions 
will all be about how you, as a particular individual, have thought, felt, and 
acted. It is hoped that the results of this study will provide information that 
will be of special value in counseling. Be as objective and as frank as you can 
in your answers. If the spaces in this blank are not large enough to contain 
what you wish to write, continue your writing on a blank sheet and insert it. 


In addition to this, the instructor elaborated somewhat the point that the study 
should provide information of value in counseling. Assurance was given that all 
information would be held in strict confidence and complete protection provided 
for all individuals cooperating in the study. Sex and seat numbers were the only 
identifying items placed on the papers. 


The questionnaire specifically asked “Have you ever felt yourself to be dif- 
ferent from others to the extent that you thought they did not understand you 
and you did not know how to make them understand?” Three categories of re- 
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sponse were provided: ‘ ‘never,” “to some extent,” and “strongly.” Other categories 
of the questionnaire will be brought out in connection with the tabular material. 
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SuBJECTS 


The subjects for this study were derived from four sources: a class in Psych- 
ology of Adjustment (n == 38), two classes in the Psy chology of Personality 
(n = 180 and 165 respectively) and a group of high school students (n — 150). 
Work with the first two groups was preliminary and largely for survey purposes. 
The third was studied by revised methods and more intensively. The data pre- 
sented here will be primarily from this third group. Results of the fourth group 
have not yet been published. It is of importance to report, however, that essentially 
similar results were obtained in al! four of these groups in regard to frequency of 
the experience studied, sex differences, ages of onset and cessation, and those 
persons toward whom the feeling was directed. 


RESULTS 

The frequency with which high school and undergraduate university students 
report this experience of what may be called psv chological isolation varied from 
60% to 75% in the four groups referred to above. In the group to which special 
attention is given in this paper the percentages are given in Table 


Table 1 
Percentages 
Oe og Se oS ee cies en Se 
B. Had feeling to some extent.................. - 3 ae beuarsie . 47.3 
C. Had the feeling strongly.............. Srotess ecalentaa ears 17.9 
eee rogttiaaty deiistwwedtewnds ant awter’ . 65.2 


If we assume that the sample referred to in Table 1 along with the other 
three groups mentioned earlier are representative of youth generally, it must be 
concluded that this experience of psy chological singularity « or isolation is common 
enough to be called a typical experience. That it is desirable in any given culture 
in the process of developing a well integrated and effective personality is a 
question to be seriously considered. 

In so far as previous writers have investigated this typical adolescent ex- 


perience, they have referred to parents as being the usual objects toward whom 
the feeling is ‘expressed. Table 2 indicated that other social objects and areas share 


also. 


Table 2 
Objects of the feeling “to some extent” “strongly” 
% cy 
Parents 36.5 41.0 
Siblings 5.7 11.7 
Teachers 13.8 29.3 
Own age group 65.0 70.0 
All of these $7 23.5 
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Since the subjects were free to check any or all of these social objects, the 
percentages add to more than 100. 


This Table is of special interest since it clearly indicates that parents are less 
often the objects of the feeling and less likely to be the psychologically isolating 
agents than one’s own age group. Teachers come in for a third, but low, peak 
frequency. In spite of all that has been reported about sibling rivalry, siblings 
apparently tend to feel less frequently misunderstood by each other than by 
parents, teachers, and members of their own age groups. In a few instances sub- 
jects indicated that the reaction extends to all these social categories. Apparently, 
also, the stronger the feeling the greater the chances of its including a wider range 
of social objects (“all of these”). This is indicated by the 5.7% for “to some 
extent” as against 23.5% for “strongly.” 





> 


Age of onset is indicated in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Age of onset “to some extent” “strongly” 
% % 
0- § 3.8 11.7 
6-10 13.8 17.6 
11-12 15.8 17.6 
13-14 21.0 23.0 
15-16 23.0 0 
\ 17-20 17.3 23.5 
Recently Pe 0 


That a real sex difference exists with regard to the experience of psycholog- 
- . ~~ 
ical isolation is indicated by Table 4 


Table 4 
Male Female 
% % 
A, “Never had the experience” 73.4 26.6 
B. “To some extent” 43.4 56.6 
C. “Strongly” 56.3 43.7 


Statistically reliable differences between the sexes exist for A, but not for 
B and C. These data indicate, therefore, that this experience of “singularity” or 
“isolation” is more characteristic of girls than of boys. Fleege’s lower frequency 
of the feeling of being misunderstood is partly explained by this since he included 
only the male sex 


According to the data in hand, the mean age of cessation is 20.6 for those 
in both categories reporting having had the feeling “to some extent” and 
“strongly” and that they no longer have it. It is of real interest to note that 30% 
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of those in the former category say the feeling still persists while 70% of the 
latter category report continued persistence. These data indicate also that stronger 
feelings or convictions of psychological isolation persist longer. This point can 
be compared with one of the findings of Table 2 which indicated that the more 
intense experience had a wider range of social objects toward which it was ex- 
pressed. Since the mean age of this group was 21, this cannot represent a complete 
study of age of cessation. For this, older age groups must be included. 

The conditions under which the feeling of psychological isolation is replaced 
by the feeling of belonging are at least partly described in Table 5. Subjects were 
asked to check the kinds of experience that had been of chief importance in 
changing their feelings of psychological isolation. 


Table 5 
“To some extent” “Strongly” 

% % 

Findings that others have 
had these feelings 36.5 29.3 
Talking to friends 19.2 11.7 
Talking to teachers or advisors 76 5.8 
Talking to parents 11.5 17.6 
Acquiring social skills 38.0 35.2 
25.0 35.0 


Other reasons 


Since the subjects were not restricted to checking one category in this part 
of the inquiry, the percentages add to more than 100. Acquiring social skills seems 
to be the most potent of all the conditions included. This finding suggests the 
desirability of sociometric studies of adolescent groups before and after the in- 
troduction of training in specific social techniques. Training in social dancing, 
learning how to adjust successfully on first dates, acquiring athletic skills could be 
some of the experimental variables. A serious question may be raised here as to 
whether our schools have provided adequate attention to this problem. 


To discover that others have had similar experiences has long been known 
to improve one’s sense of belonging or sense of identity with the group. This is 
undoubtedly one of the bases for producing i improvement through group therapy. 
The beneficial effect of discovering that others have had these feelings suggests 
that leaders of adolescent groups could set the stage for some modified group 
therapy along these lines at appropriate times. The data indicate that at present 
teachers and advisors are not recognized as having been effective in reducing this 
source of tension or anxiety among adolescents. Ty pically, the high school adoles- 
cent goes to his counselor about vocational and educational problems although 
often they are symptomatic of more complicated and comprehensive personality 
difficulties. The results of this study suggest that the adolescent may not know 
how to communicate his real problems: and counselors have either not known 
how to handle them or there have been so few counselors that their total effects 
have been meager. At the level of the child we use a variety of play materials 
and techniques as media of communication. It is not clear that we have any media 
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for the adolescent period that are as effective. The adolescent, in the presence of 
an adult, is probably not as able to utilize verbal media as we have often assumed. 
By the tacit assumption that he can verbalize under these conditions, we have 
unwittingly contributed to the adolescent feeling of psychological isolation and 
have coincidentally rendered ourselves less effective as teachers and counselors. 
Further experimentation along these lines, together with the introduction into 
our public school systems of more competently trained school psychologists 
should be of considerable help. 


Evaluation of these experiences by the subjects suggests their undesirability. 
While the question “Did you derive benefit from these experiences you have 
described?” obviously invites rationalization, it does provide some evidence 
of the subjects’ conscious reaction to the problem. Responses to this question 
are presented in Table 6. 


Table 6 
Yes No 
“To some extent” 74.6 24.4 
“Strongly” 59.9 39.8 


By inspection it appears that those who have had the more intense experiences 
more frequently reject the suggestion that they may have profited by them. Ap- 
plying the X? test to this design it is found that P is less than .01. It may, there- 
fore, s ‘safely be concluded that, so far as these subjects are able consciously to 
evaluate their experiences, they tend to feel that the experience of psychological 
isolation is not a beneficial one. In their autobiographical sketches many indicated 
not only regret but also that these experiences had been detrimental. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


This descriptive report would be incomplete without the actual verbalizations 
of the individuals who have experienced psychological isolation. The quality of 
the experience together with the apparent similarity, although produced by a 

variety of circumstances, may be illustrated from the quotations which follow. 
The variety of sources from which psychological isolation may be derived is in- 
dicated by the categories under which the followi ing examples are listed. 


As a result of broken home. 

(a) “The feeling started when my mother told me my father and she were 
divorced. I could not understand w hy—and I hated him and his second 
wife.” 

(b) “Shortly after my father’s marriage to my stepmother I realized that as 
long as ‘she remained in our home I could never be happy. ... 1 know 
how completely incapable I w ould have been of understanding how my 
chums thought or felt had the situation been reversed. . To express 
the feelings and experiences of a step-child has been impossible. 
There have been numerous boy friends and girl friends but I usually feel 

like an outsider.” 
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The effort to establish independence. 

(a) “I always had the feeling of being repressed in all ventures and my own 
personal opinion was rarely asked for and when I did present it, it was 
seldom considered.” 

(b) “The attitude arose when I felt that my parents failed to give me as 
much responsibility and freedom to make my own decisions as I felt I 
deserved.” 

(c) “I had bitter feelings toward my parents whenever I got this feeling, that 
my life was being run for me.” 

(d) “It all began as a typical adolescent rebellion against authority. I didn’t 
have the freedom to make my own decisions to the extent my friends 


did.” 


Social and parental rejection. 

(a) “My mother criticized me in everything I did. I never quite understood 
Ww hy she didn’t like me or continually found fault with me. . . . Further- 
more some of my earliest memories are cases of being rejected from 
neighborhood and school play groups and again the reasons weren’t al- 
Ways apparent to me.” 


The factor of clothes 
(a) “I have had this feeling due to the fact that my clothes were not as 
good as others.” 
(b) “I always felt queer about the clothes my mother made or bought for me 
as they weren’t what was being worn.” 


Religious convictions. 
(a) “The feeling of difference lies mainly within the realm of the spiritual. I 
like to feel a closeness to God which others seem to not ex: actly under- 


stand.” 
(b) “I had trouble in ‘absolutely’ believing everything I was told in a re- 
ligious instruction class. . I felt ‘guilty’ and was urged by the con- 


fessors to ‘pray hard.’ I earnestly tried this with no results. I used to 
feel lonely at Christmas time, envy others who could ‘believe’.” 


Religious discrimination. 
(a) “I felt myself different because of a difference in religion. I could not 
make them [associates] understand that there «vas no difference based on 
race, color or religion. I was never let to forget this difference.” 


The contributing factor of physical disorder. 

(a) “I felt different from others before entering high school. I had been sick 
off and on for several years (asthma), and “missed a great deal of school. 
as ok Was unable to participate in sports and was considered a ‘sissy’ and 
‘bookworm.’ My large vocabulary was a source of ridicule from ‘others 
my own age. .. . While I did pick up some individual skills, such as 
swimming ‘and tennis, team sports remained out of my range of ac- 
tivity. This latter was of greatest interest to me and the obsession to 
excell in team sports has not left me to this day. . . . | have long felt that 


I belong to no particular group.” 
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(b) “Being alone, feeling martyred and misunderstood has had certain rami- 


fications which only aggravate my predicament. For example, I have 
fallen to undertaking detailed analy ses of every situation which might 
remotely involve another’s opinion of me. ‘Was he laughing at me?’ 
‘What did I do w rong now?’ ‘What did he think I meant?’ I argue 
easily and defend my self quickly. I am sarcastic toward others, but have 
trouble bearing sarcasm myself. Of course, I don’t know how to make 
others understand me! . . . I conceal these feelings as much as possible— 
actually, I am convinced that, with the possible exception of a trained 
observer, no one can guess the nature of my egocentric thinking.” 


Combination of physical and social inferiority. 
(a) “Feeling started in grammar school when classroom recitations made me 


feel uncomfortable. . . Perhaps it was frail physique that accounted for 
it... . Felt ill at ease except when alone or with chums. Participated in 
sports, but stayed away from social functions. Developed philosophy 
that ‘he travels faster who travels alone’.” 


leis erences in mores. 


“The feeling seemed to progress over a period of several years and 
"al its peak while I was in the Army. In the Army I felt that very 
few people understood my attitudes, standards of values and ethics and 
either could not or would not attempt to do so.’ 


Lack of social confidence and skills. 


“The feeling began to develop when I failed to gradually make an ade- 
quate adjustment to the opposite sex... . I became abnormally shy of 
girls. .. . By staying away from girls as pas as — and resorting 
to day dee. ] ‘managed to alleviate the feeling. .. . By the time I came 
to the univ ersity it had begun not only to make me feel inadequate but 
also different from the other boys because I was unable to ask a girl for 
a date... . People I have told seem very sympathetic but really cannot 
nen” 


(b) “My feelings were fear of ridicule from guests at the dances about my 


dancing. As long as I sat in a chair by the radio or orchestra I had no 
difficulty keeping time with the music, but once I was on the dance fleor 
my muscles became tense and bound leavi ing me anything but graceful, 
poised or with much sense of balance.” 


Fear of being laughed at. 


“I always felt that no matter where I went people were laughing and 
talking about me. | often felt that people thought I wasn’t good enough 
to associate with because as a freshman I wasn’t asked to join a social 
organization.” 


(b) “I felt that everyone was making fun of me and laughing at me, be- 


| 





cause I was extremely overweight. I cut myself off almost completely 
from people my own age and spent most of my leisure time reading.” 
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Tue Cutturav Basis 


When 60% to 75% of our adolescent group experience in varying degrees 
the feeling or conviction of being misunderstood, unable to communicate feelings, 
and isolated or out of step with their associates, we must conclude that it is a 
typical experience in our culture. When a cultural product has common character- 
istics even though derived from what seem to be a variety of sources, deeper or 
more primary factors may be suspected. Without extended elaboration, it is sug- 
gested that much of the explanation for the psychological phenomena dealt with 
here lies in the incomplete, if not inadequate, methods of our culture in providing 
for transition from childhood to adulthood. In a comparative study of cultures, 
one usually finds more understandably defined barriers between the status of the 
child and the status of the adult. He also finds more clearly defined methods, rites, 
and ceremonies by which these barriers may be permeated (cf. Mead, 4). Status 
must be defined in terms of social barriers, but if the barriers are poorly defined 
and the methods for surmounting them uncertain and extremely competitive, then 
a great deal of insecurity becomes inevitably associated with status. 


A listing of transition ceremonies of North American culture indicates both 
that we are not devoid of them and that with one possible exception there is no 
clear transition point between the state of the relativ ely dependent adolescent 
and an independent adult. The following is a partial list: “coming out” or debu- 
tante parties, arriving at voting age, marriage, high school and college commence- 
ments, hell week, secret society initiation, first communion, confirmation, etc. 
The debutante parties come closest to indicating a real change in developmental 
status. The fact, however, that this “rite” is not only confined to one sex but also 
to a very small segment of the population reduces its influence to an extremely 
narrow range. While some indication of progress toward adult status is associated 
with the other items mentioned, there is none which clearly indicates arrival at full 
adult status. 


For most individuals the progress toward being fully recognized as an adult 
is a slow uncertain and confusing process. The process is closely associated with 
ability to assume and manage responsibility successfully. There are many levels of 
responsibility and often the requisite abilities are attained slowly and as a result 
of prolonged training. In a complex society, therefore, there is probably no 
escape from the achievement of responsible adulthood by way of long progressive 
training. Difficulties arise in this process when the responsible adults have not 
clarified for themselves the objectives of training for those who are in the process 
of becoming responsible. Under such circumstances, the parent group becomes 
threatened and wittingly or unwittingly become involved in a kind of com- 
petitive struggle with the younger groups. A close examination of the data 
presented in the foregoing pages indicates that most, if not all, of the variations of 
this general feeling of psychological isolation are directly or indirectly derived 
from the feeling of being unable to compete successfully. While we may be un- 
able to simplify our culture, we should be able to clarify goals of training, stand- 
ards of achievement, means of arrival, and recognition on the part of parents, 
teachers and community leaders regarding their role as transmitters of the culture. 
These goals of training are not to be identified with scholastic goals that are sup- 
posedly realized by passing an examination, but rather with actual demonstrations 
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of ability to handle a kind or level of responsibility. These should be recognized 
all the way from learning to w alk and to feed oneself to carrying on one’s own 
business or profession.’ Recognition of these factors might aid considerably in 
reducing undesirable forms of competition both with one’s peers and with the 
older age group which, according to the interpretation presented here, result fre- 
quently in adolescent feelings of inferiority, inadequacy and_ psychological 
isolation. 


SUMMARY 


By means of autobiographical sketches and specific questions, 165 college 
age students were studied with regard to the experience of feeling misunderstood 
and psychologically isolated. Data indicate that approximately 6: % of the sub- 
jects reported the experience either to some degree or to a marked degree. Social 
objects of the feeling were most frequently identified as the peer group; parents 
were named second in frequency, teachers third and siblings fourth. Data indicate 
that early and middle adolescence are the typical ages at which the experience 
occurs. Age of cessation could be only incompletely reported. The most frequent 
source of relief for these feelings was in acquiring social skills, although finding 
that others had had this experience was indicated with nearly equal frequency. 
The feeling of being misunderstood is somewhat more characteristic of the 
female sex than of the male. A cultural basis for these experiences is suggested as 
being found in our inadequate means of providing for social locomotions from 
one developmental status to the next. 
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‘The argument of Arlitt (1) with regard to the adolescent seems pertinent here; namely, 
that modern discipline, or possibly training in a broad sense, should be based on mutual respect, 
a clear statement of philosophy or standards, a4ong period of early training and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for one’s own actions which has developed slowly by giving the child more and 
more control over his life as he grows older. 
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MEANINGS OF NATURE IN EDUCATION 


BY FREDERIC LILGE 


Philosophy is the criticism of abstractions 
which govern special modes of thought. 
—A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


QUITE EARLY IN HIS History man must have come upon the disturbing fact that 
things often do not happen as he wishes them to happen. The experience is com- 
mon enougii still in our day, and there is no one who has not suffered the 
frustration and disappointment which it brings: plans miscarry and the promise 
which we saw in things is not fulfilled. Experiences such as these suggested to 
philosophic reflection long ago that conflict and disorder may be primary facts 
of the world in which human beings discover themselves living. The experience 
of a discordance between the human will and the actual course of events formed 
a point of departure for ancient Stoic and Epicurean thought, and it has continued 
to make a profound impression upon naturalist philosophy down to - present. 
Evidence may be found in the works of George Santayana and of Bertrand 
Russell, whose essay, A Free Man’s Worship, offers a brief but caiahaly strik- 
ing illustration. 


Certain important questions for philosophic reflection are raised by this ex- 
perience of discordance. These are whether man and nature constitute two 
disparate realms, or whether instead some inclusive order may be said to exist. 
In case of the latter alternative we shall inquire further as to the kind of order 
which man, in the interest of a unity with nature, is asked to accept. The answer 
to all of these questions cannot help but affect profoundly our conception of 
man, and with it, all that we think and do in education. This essay will examine 
critically a few major answers which naturalist philosophers from Democritus to 
Dewey ‘have provided. 


It is important to realize at the outset that ever Vv philosophy imposes upon the 
experiences of life a certain mode of interpretation which has its source in 
primary, pre-rational intuitions. Before argument, proof, and inference begin 
their conscious work, the mind has been predisposed to use intellectual tools in 
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knit character of the analysis contained in it. 
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such a way as to elucidate and disclose the indistinct, imperfect knowledge of its 
first intuition. A luminous mist envelops that knowledge. Things presage and 
portend; interest is fatally attracted; things fall into certain perspectives and ar- 
rangements, and out of the overw helming presence of facts the mind elicits an 
order wherewith to establish a sane and stable world in which it expects to live 
with a measure of understanding and peace. The birth of philosophy i is much like 
the birth of a poem. It is, as the contemporary American poet Richard Wilbur has 
lucidly said, “an effort to express a know ledge imperfectly felt, to articulate re- 
lationships not quite seen, to make or discover a pattern in the world. It is a 
conflict with disorder, not a message from one person to another.” 


What is the intuition from which naturalist philosophy emerged? It is the 
conviction that there are things going on in a matter-of-fact world called nature, 
that man is a part of it, and that this nature has a greater power, and, therefore, is of 
greater importance, than the human mind or will. From these insights flowed in 
due time a number of doctrines which came profoundly to affect human thought 
in epistemology, ethics, science and education. They brought forth the categories 
of thought in which the crucial problems were stated, they foreshadowed the 
methods for their solution, and suggested the entire idiom in which the adventure 
of naturalist thought was to be cast. For example, practical wisdom, summed up 
as resignation in ancient, and as adaptation in modern, times, was sought by ob- 
serving and learning the ways of nature. Intellectual curiosity was satisfied in 
discovering the uniformities inhering in the matter-of-fact world. Knowledge 
came to be identified with the particular kind of knowledge of which science is 
capable and which describes how things operate and react with one another. The 
desire for power was satisfied in the manipulation and control of both things and 
men, and eventually technology came to transform the conditions of modern life. 
As for education, it came to feel all these doctrines belatedly and, therefore, per- 
haps, with a vengeance. Young minds, so it was and still is argued, are best devel- 
oped by our teaching them how to perceive and observe w ith their senses, how to 
classify, experiment, measure, verify and predict. For these are the means by 
which nature is known and controlled, and such knowledge is widely regarded as 
the mark of an intelligent, if not an educated, person. 


NATURE AS AN OrpeER OF NECESSITY AND LAW 


Since such great importance is attributed to nature by this mode of thought, 
the questions arise as to what, precisely, that nature is and whether perhaps the 
deference shown it by the human mind is fully merited. According to our knowl- 
edge of history, it was with the Pre-Socratic philosophers thac nature first emerged 
from the half- light of intuition into the conscious clarity of reason and scientific 
speculation. In ‘the fifth century, Democritus built upon certain Pre- Socratics 
when he adumbrated the modern conception of nature as an order of necessity 
and uniformity. Whatever happened, happened from antecedent causes and with- 
out exception. Nature was a blind process or activity, and it was also a sub- 
stance—an idea which scientists have now abandoned—consisting of exceedingly 
small particles of matter or solid stuff located in space. Thus the idea of nature 
as a material mechanism, reaffirmed in the seventeenth century, was formed early. 
From the few fragments of his work left us, it appears that Democritus taught 
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that the only things real were bits of matter and their motion. Whatever other 
aspects or qualities of things appeared were supplied by our minds and therefore 
were termed ‘ ‘pictures,” or illusions. Color, sound and taste, for example, did not 
exist in nature. They were “pictures” produced by our sensations as these were 
excited by subtle changes in the configurations of the atoms. Accordingly, 
Democritus maintained that our mental life reflects but dimly what nature really 
is. It cannot penetrate the veil with which our perceptions and sensations clothe 
the world.' 


One should expect that in this philosophy which identified the real with the 
material, the moral life of man would similarly have been declared an illusion. For 
to be consistent, moral values should be, like our thoughts, not more than vague 
reports about the changing mixtures and collisions of the molecules in our bodies. 
Yet Democritus had an ethics, a fact which is rarely mentioned, perhaps because it 
raises questions that disturb the consistency of his philosophy of physics. He 
speaks of duty, reverence, pity, love, and of the necessity to discipline the sensual 
life. In affirming the importance of these values, he appears to be affirming the 
existence of a moral order in obedience to which man alone maintains his dignity. 
Are human values then also real? His materialism denied this. How are we to 
interpret the importance he attributed to them? Does this inconsistency reveal 
Democritus the moral man in rebellion against the nature of those same mechan- 
ical forces to which Democritus the scientist had attributed sole reality because 
he could not help admiring the marvelous economy of physical nature? To these 
questions Democritus does not answer. Yet it is well for us that we should ponder 
them. For they anticipate the major philosophical perplexity with w hich mechan- 
ical naturalism came to be burdened, and which it is the task of those who teach 
philosophy critically to bring to light. 


After Democritus, the Stoics attempted to illumine nature by endowing it 
with a profound lawfulness. To them nature was a cosmos, or “ordered world,” 
because in all its workings it obeyed a Law, which they also called Providence, 
God, or Destiny. They thereby expressed their faith in the rationality of nature. 
This was a metaphysical assumption in the sense that the rationality of nature was 
not derived from, but was presupposed in, scientific inquiry and experiment. Cen- 
turies later modern science also assumed that nature was rational but did not 
prove that it was. Hume pointed this out when he denied that a necessary con- 
nection between a cause and an effect can be proved to exist, thereby placing a 
further burden upon the shoulders of those who maintained that science furnishes 
by itself an adequate understanding of nature. Now, the point worth emphasizing 
in Stoicism is that it enabled man, in so far as he could be educated to live a life 
of reason, to live in harmony with nature which was the most perfect enactment 
of reason. Thus the conflict between man’s will and the actual course of events 
of which we spoke at the beginning appeared capable of being resolved. Yet it is 
significant that the cosmic Law in which the Stoics believed was to them made 
most clearly manifest in the cyclical and rhythmic uniformities of physical nature, 
and it was to these that they looked for human guidance. For human nature, 
though capable of reason, was unfortunately also a source of emotion, desire and 
will, and these they regarded, as everyone knows, the chief disturbances of the 


"Cf. the fragments in Wilhelm Capelle, Die Vorsokratiker, Leipzig, 1935. pp. 396-470. 
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rational life. Thus again we meet with the characteristic trait of naturalist 
thought: physical and cosmic nature is taken as the model for man. For physical 
nature which does what must be done in measure and in season is superior to 
human nature which acts but fitfully. In order to close the gap which divides the 
imperfections of human nature from the perfection of cosmic nature, the Stoics 
taught acceptance and resignation to the inevitable Law. This was the only way 
to eliminate suffering and frustration from human life. We know, however, that 
their teaching has rarely been adopted. Is the reason, perhaps, that here again the 
model of physical nature has been inadequate and misleading for the understanding 
of human nature in its amplitude? It would be to misrepresent grossly the Stoic 
doctrine, were one to omit its religious spirit which saw in nature the workings 
of a divine order, or to neglect the visions of human saintliness which were before 
such men as Seneca and Epictetus. Still, nature intuited as the cosmic harmony of 
all things did not become part of the dominant mode of naturalistic thought. 
Modern science, beginning in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, once again 
regarded nature, whether external or human, as a mechanism. Upon this as- 
sumption it built its astonishing but not unquestionable achievements. 


NaTUuRE AS A SYSTEM OF QUANTITATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Nature as understood in seventeenth-century physics, and for two hundred 
years afterwards, was a system of quantitative relationships stated in mathematical 
terms. The achievements of such men as Kepler, Galileo, and Newton gave rise 
to the general beliefs that the only exact knowledge of the world was mathemat- 
ical knowledge, that nature consisted of primary elements such as mass, velocity 
and grav itational force, and that the laws of nature formed a closed system which 
made any reference to an agent outside this system unnecessary. Notions which 
had play ed an important part in the Aristotelian and medieval conceptions of 

nature, such as end, quality, purpose, perfection, potentiality, and actuality, were 
declared not only superfluous but as having no foundation in the real world. Only 
those elements which described the quantitative aspect of nature had an objec- 
tive, or real, status. Thus reality came to be identified with material nature as 
mathematically known. Other aspects of nature perceived by our senses, such as 
color or sound, were declared by Galileo and Newton to have no objective 
cxistence. The transmission theories of light and sound proved to them that the 
so-called secondary qualities, which were not capable of measurement, became 
objects of real knowledge only when reduced to vibrations and wave lengths. 
Two observers might disagree as to whether a color was blue or green, but no 
such disagreement | was possible when this color was defined by ey position in a 
spectrum or scale. Similarly, our hearing might be defective, but any argument 
concerning the interval between two tones could be terminated by measuring 
their vibrations per second. The conclusion was inevitable that, since science 
alone was thought to disclose the world as it really was, arts such as music and 
painting dealt with illusions, pleasurable perhaps, but otherwise without 
significance. 


In so far as mechanistic science had prejudged the nature of reality by its 
belief that it alone disclosed the primary elements and objective entities of the real 
world, all other elements of human experience as dealt with in art, religion, and 
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ethics became necessarily devalued. Man’s faith in orders other than the material 
order, whether moral or esthetic, by means of which he interprets and regulates 
his experience, appeared to have become groundless, This was a serious predica- 
ment, and the efforts made by thinking men to extricate themselves from it afford 
major insights into the history of modern philosophical thought. These efforts 
took different forms in science, literature and education, but they had one aim: 
to recover man’s imaginative freedom toward nature. This w as difficult. The 
mechanical system of nature had been worked out with an economy and con- 
sistency w hich were not seriously questioned until the time of Maxwell. The 
identification of the quantitative and the real, though no more than an article of 
faith, was easily accepted by the mass of unimaginative, “tough- minded” men, 
and, as a matter of fact, it still continues to be adhered to today. ‘Tt is easy now to 
see the reason for the whole predicament. It had come about because the mind 
had fallen into a trap, and this trap, in Whitehead’s famous phrase, was the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness. Seventeenth-century science, which had depriv ed 
nature of quality, end, and spirit, was a system of high abstractions. While this 
system served perfectly the purposes of measurement, it should not have been 
mistaken for a concrete description of what nature really was. Yet it was precisely 
its claim to concreteness which proved persuasive, and which helped to foist the 
mechanistic mode of thinking upon other human endeavors, such as education, 
where it proved seriously inadequate and misleading. 


EDUCATION AND THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF NATURI 


The idea that nature was passive material acted upon by external force re- 
sulting i in motions to be explained and measured in quantitative terms has played 
an important role in educational thought ever since Comenius. This seventeenth- 
century reformer looked forward to the time when “the whole process (of 
education) will be as free from friction as is the movement of a clock whose mo- 
tive power is supplied by the weights. It will be as pleasant to see education 
carried out on my plan,” he wrote, “as to look at an automatic machine of this 
kind, and the process will be as free from failure as are these mechanical con- 
trivances, when skillfully made.”* The lure of mechanical perfection thus initiated 
a search for the perfect method of education, and the very hope that such a 
method could be discovered is in itself a good expression of mechanism in educa- 
tion. In the following century, the French philosopher Helvetius speculated about 
the relationship between human abilities and the environment. He expressed the 
belief that intellectual and moral inequalities among different men were caused 
by environmental factors. These, educational science should identify, isolate, and 
then use in its effort to perfect human nature. To become intelligent, happy and 
powerful was, as Helvetius said, merely a matter of perfecting the science of 
education.* Here men are regarded purely as the products of educational “engi- 
neering,” and environmental factors are referred to as the “causes” of those 
products, the term “cause” being employed exactly as it was in contemporary 
physics to mean antecedent phy sical oldies 


Around 1800, the cotton manufacturer and reformer, Robert Owen, pursued 


* The Great Didactic. XIII, 248-249. Transl. by M. W. Keatinge. London, 1896. 
* De lEsprit. Oeuvres Completes. Vol. Il, Discours 3. Paris, 1795, 
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this same line of thought further. In his attempt to organize the life of his workers 
upon principles of human w elfare rather than for the purpose of profitable ex- 
ploitation, education was to play an important part. Together with improved 
conditions in housing, sanitation, food, and clothing, it was to help transform the 
social environment to which Owen attributed a thoroughly determining power. 
Children, he wrote, are “beings whose disposition, habits and sentiments are to be 
formed for them... .’* In particular, he thought that children should be made to 
grow into the reshaped environment by learning the methods and the use of the 
cooks of socialized production. It was not surprising that half a century later Karl 
Marx should have appropriated this idea of Owen’s. Since he saw in economic and 
technical production the basis of culture, education became important in helping 
to make that basis secure in socialist society. Young people, by being introduced 
early into the spirit and techniques of socialized production, were essential to 
securing the success of socialism. Later, the Owen-Marx ideas found their ap- 
plication in the program of polytechnization in the Soviet schools—now aban- 
doned—by which close co-operation between factory and school was to be 
established. 


Finally, John B. Watson gave a clear statement of the mechanical, deter- 
minist idea of nature in education when he wrote that the behaviorist “wants to 
control man’s reactions as physical scientists want to control and manipulate other 
natural phenomena.” It is interesting to note that the behaviorist, in denying mind 
as independent reality by identifying it with, or reducing it to, bodily or molecular 
movements, returned to the position of ancient materialism as stated earlier. Thus 
the old belief of phy sical nature as the only thing real has continued to affect 
educational thought down to the present. 


These expressions of mechanist naturalist thought from Comenius* to Watson 
bespeak a common purpose, which was to bring a greater order and efficiency 
into education. They testify also to a similarity of belief in the perfectability of 
the individual and in the improvement of society. There is, therefore, no question 
concerning the good intentions of those men. Their error lay in their conception 
of the kind of order that is applicable to the education of human beings. Their 
frame of mind was too narrow in that it excluded precisely those values, in the 
common search of which men discover their humanity. When mechanists at- 
teinpt to state a moral ideal, such as individual and social perfection, in the terms 
of the mechanistic conception of nature, they contradict themselves. As a result, 
whatever ideals they seek to realize are defaced by the means which they employ. 
The full amplitude of human life is reduced to those lev els—physical, biological, 
physiological and behavioristic—upon which mechanical perfection can be ap- 
proximated, and on which alone it makes sense. 


It may, of course, be objected that this criticism rests upon the unproved as- 
sumption that man is more than a mechanism, and that feeling, value and 
knowledge invest human life with qualities not reducible to psycho-physical 
properties. But since this is fully admitted even in contemporary naturalist 


‘Excerpts in Donald Wagner, Social Reformers. p. 204. New York, 1937. 

* Behaviorism. 1925. p. 11. 

° The references to Comenius in this essay are not meant to characterize his entire work in 
which, as is well known, diverse elements of thought lie mingled. 
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thought,’ the point need not be labored here. On the other hand, the inadequacy 
of mechanist thought is more tellingly revealed by the contradiction to which it 
leads in educational practice. The mechanist or behaviorist who denies mind in 
the methods he devises for studying and influencing others, affirms it for himself 
by entertaining hopes and visions for human perfection and social progress. The 
master-conditioners in Huxley’s satire, Brave New World, or even their grim 
totalitarian descendants in George Orwell’s 1984, do not leave us in doubt “that 
they at least have a mind and use it, though we should hardly call them high- 
minded. Mind manifests itself in their will to transform human beings from w hat 
they now are into something else. Obviously, this is one way of affirming mind 
as a self-active, creative power, a power not to be explained by a system that 
treats human nature as passive and capable only of reacting to ‘external stimuli. 
Everyone is today aware of the menace to civilization of those who seek to apply 
methods of mechanical efficiency in the totalitarian government of men. But the 
duty of educational philosophers should be to discover early the portent of such 
methods. Any science of education which assumes that men may be divided into 
receptors and reactors on the one hand, and conditioners and “human engineers” 
on the other, destroys the moral order according to which men are responsible to 
each other. 


The mechanist psychology received philosophical support from Hobbes and 
Hoibach down to the materialists of the nineteenth century, but it remained far 
from being generally accepted or unchallenged. It was, of course, most sharply 
opposed by the idealist tradition which derived from Descartes. But the clash of 
mechanical naturalism with idealism did not contribute to a better understanding 
of concrete human nature with which educators must dea]. The reason lay in its 
perpetuating the now notorious dualism of Descartes. Descartes had assumed two 
separate realities or substances, namely, matter with the attribute extension, and 
mind with the attribute thought. The two separate realities stood in no need of 
one another, and thus philosophy was settled with the twofold burden of explain- 
ing how mind could know matter or nature, since they were completely alien 
to it, and how nature or matter could, by means of sensation or perception, act 
upon mind. As a result of these abstractions having become fixed, psychology 
remained until nearly 1900 the study of mind or consciousness, a fact borne out 
still by the early writings of John Dewey, as for example by his Psychology 
(1887). Soon afterward, educational thinking was to overcome the sterilizing 
effect of these abstractions, and under the fruitful influence of the life sciences, 
it found a way of putting mind back into nature. However, long before this came 
to pass, a new approach to the problem of nature was made by some of the poets 
and writers of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. Among them 
were Wordsworth, Coleridge and Goethe, w ho, though neglected by professors 
of education, offer valuable aids to reflection. 


Tue Poetic APPROACH TO THE MEANING OF NATURE 


The poets were most blunt in saying, already at the end of the eighteenth 
century when mechanism was most w idely held, that the conclusions of scientific 
philosophy concerning the nature of nature were quite unbelievable. They did 


*Cf. Dewey, Experience and Nature, especially Chapter VII. 
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not merely protest or argue, as idealists did, against a nature deprived of qualities 
and reduced to hurrying bits of matter. They instinctively distrusted that idea as 
they would have any abstraction which threatened to displace the intuitive 

know ledge of human experience. And they had good reason for their distrust. 
Whatever depressing conclusions scientific ‘philosophy might lead to concerning 
the meaninglessness of the physical world and the futility of human effort in it, 
such ideas were quite contrary to the beliefs men lived by. Now, as before, men 
believed in the intimate interweaving of the world of fact and the world of value, 
and in the mutual involvement of human and physical nature in co-operative and 
often fruitful enterprises. The essential unity of man and nature was never 
doubted by persons leading an active, practical life. It remained for the poets and 
writers to recover that unity also in other, more complex modes of human experi- 
ence which are involved in the process and in the effort of growing up. 


To begin with Coleridge. His distrust of scientific abstractions such as mass— 
“if mass there be, fantastic guess or ghost”—was instinctive. What is more im- 
portant, he clearly understood the danger that lay in ig the motion of 
physical mass as the archety pe of all activity. “The ‘naked mass .. .,” he said, “acts 
only by its inactivity.’ ’ As we would put it, physical bodies are aceed upon and 
they react. While the poem from which these lines are taken (The Destiny of 
Nations) goes on to follow a different line of thought, it suggests an important 
distinction between mechanical activity and the activity of the human imagina- 
tion, to which Coleridge devoted much attention in his Biographia Literaria. The 
distinction is an elementary one. And yet, how clearly is it drawn in the minds of 
those who have helped to swell the flood of educational literature on the “ac- 
tivity program?” Coleridge’s ideas on this subject are of particular interest because 
he passed through an intellectual crisis during which he divorced himself from 
the associationist psy chology of his time. E. L. Thorndike later restated its general 
view when he wrote that “. . . apparently nature’s gift to man is not a sense of 
truth versus error, but only an ability to connect and keep together what ideas 
have gone together and to favor those connections which are immediately satis- 
fying...”* In opposition to associationist psychology, Coleridge came to under- 
stand by iad an active, self-forming power. The significance of the difference 
between these two views of mind may be illustrated by the two different notions 
of perception which they imply. According to associationism, the mind only 
perceiv es, recalls and connects images of phy sical objects. Applied to education 
this view means that we learn through sense perception. Now emphasis on the im- 
portance of teaching children to perceive clearly the things with which they 
become familiar in their native surroundings has been growing ever since 
Comenius. His Orbis Pictus was the first elementary text built upon the theory 
that there was nothing in the mind that had not previously been in the senses. 
There can be no doubt of the value of teaching children to observe accurately. 
For the distinct impressions obtained in early years continue to supply the mind 
with the materials upon which it relies later whenever it refers, as it constantly 
must, to qualities and quantities of the external world. This value Comenius had 
in mind when he wrote in The Great Didactic that a rhinoceros seen once, if only 
in a picture, is worth more than one described in words six hundred times. Yet 


* Human Learning. New York, 1931, p. 191. 
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much as sense perception may do for elementary education, it does not take us 
far. We live not only in the world that our senses present to us, and it is to the 
world that lies beyond it, which cannot be sensually perceived, that Coleridge 
called attention. Beauty, friendship, pity, or human understanding i is not perceiv ed 
as are the objects that have a location in phy sical space. Our perception of them 
is essentially dependent upon our own capacity to feel, know and create those 
qualities. This capacity, education may help aw aken and enlarge by putting be- 
fore us visions of greatness found in literature and art. To learn to perceive in 
this latter sense is, therefore, to learn to see more than meets the eye. In the words 


of Coleridge 


“I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 


The distinction between these two kinds of perception is, as with the two 
types of activity just mentioned, an elementary one. Yet rarely does a profes- 
sional American educator point out the limitations of sense perception, or give 
thought to the more difficult art of learning to perceive human values. There are 
many indications that the thinking and writing which typify much of American 
education today tend to oversimplify human experience. It is true that the identi- 
fication of the material with the real world became current, as already pointed 
out, with seventeenth-century science. But it cannot be charged exclusively to it. 
It receives, in fact, perpetual support from a widespread mental indolence and 
plain simple-mindedness. To learn to see and to believe in things which form no 
part of the physical environment or the world of sense requires habitual effort and 
discipline. Nothing less than the maintenance of civilization, understood as the 
common search and enjoyment of values, depends on our renewing that effort 
and discipline in each generation. 


When we turn to Wordsworth, who is perhaps the best known nature poet 
in the English language, it may seem at first glance that he is very little concerned 
with the values that constitute civilization. He, too, denied the exclusive validity 
of the scientist’s idea of nature and feared the meddling intellect which “mis- 
shapes the beauteous forms of things” and murders to dissect. The question is, 
however, whether all that Wordsworth did was to replace the intellect which 
analyzes with the “heart that watches and receives.” True, the poet's “nature” 
was not abstract and mechanical but invested with vivid feeling. Nevertheless, in 
some poems, as in The Tables Turned, nature suggests a realm for admiration and 
appreciation that lies without, and is distinct from, the moral and intellectual life 
of man. This division of nature and human life his friend Coleridge attempted to 
overcome when he suggested that “in our life alone does nature live.” But 
the unity of nature and man was a difficult task to achieve. It was simpler of 
course to say that “one impulse from a vernal wood” was worth more than all the 
wisdom of the sages. Yet in his great poems Wordsworth realized that man’s kin- 
ship with nature, and all the delig ht it gave him, left the human heart at least half 
empty. In order to grow up and “become fully human, it was necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of human striving and suffering, i in short, to become involved in the 
destiny of his own kind. This broader vision of a unity between our experience 
as children of nature and as members of the moral community is what dis- 
tinguishes Wordsworth’s greater poems, as for ex cample the Immortality Ode. 
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This Ode is a poem about growing up. We are first given a Platonic vision 

of our oneness with Nature whence we come “trailing clouds of glory.” Nature 
is capitalized to indicate that more is meant by it than living matter or bios. It is 
rather given a mystic interpretation: man has had a heavenly pre-existence, and 
this is interrupted by birth which in this view is “but a forgetting. ” (William 
Blake had a similar mystic conception of our original oneness with nature and 
expressed it in his Songs of Experience, as for example in Infant Sorrow.) The 
original oneness, Wordsworth continues, is still very much with us in our early 
years—“heaven lies about us in our infancy.” Sheltered by the mother’s love and 
throughout the carefree boyhood years which are filled with liberty and simple 
pleasures, man’s instinctive bonds with nature still remain strong. But soon, “the 
hour of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower” passes, and the shades of 
the prison-house that is life ‘ ‘begin to close upon the growing boy.” Our separa- 
tion and isolation from Nature deepens, and the early glorious experience of 
oneness fades into the light of common day. To grow up is to know sadness and 
disenchantment: 

“Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


Not all is lost, however; there is gain also. As the boy grows into the man, he 
discovers a new source of strength in the primal sympathy which links him to 
his kind. By sharing in the experience of human hope, joy, suffering and mortality, 
he gains a sensitivity and maturity which his years of innocence ‘did not possess. 
When, in the end, the grown man, having exchanged his innocence for knowl- 
edge, once, more turns to nature, he can ‘indeed not recapture the old radiance 
and delight. But, instead, the experience of human suffering, of the incomplete- 
ness and transience of human existence, make him see the beauties of nature in a 
new light. They take on a symbolic meaning and a preciousness he had not known 
before. Now, “the clouds that gather round the setting sun do take a sober colour- 
ing from an eye that hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” The poet, having 
looked into the human heart, now finds that even the meanest flower “can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” On this tone of humility and 
thoughtfulness, the poem ends. 


Wordsworth had arrived at a level of human experience where nature and 
man no longer existed as two disparate, alien worlds. He had confirmed 
Coleridge’s conviction that “in our life alone does nature live.” The gulf that had 
been opened by mechanism was closed by the power of the poetic imagination, 
that “beauty-making power” which imparted the life of the human spirit to ex- 
ternal nature. Nature was thus invested with a new value and given a higher 
worth 


“Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd.” 
—Ode to Dejection 


The particular educational significance of the /mmortality Ode lies in the fact 
that the unification of nature and man is accomplished not by an effort at abstract 
thought, but in the very process of growing up, an individual and yet universal 
experience. 
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Goethe’s novel, Wilhelm Meister, the first great German Bildungsroman, 
took the same view of education as an individual experience. It is instructive to 
compare it with the mechanistic conception of education illustrated earlier. 
Goethe could not have conceived of subjecting a young person, whose education 
he regarded much as a work of art, to normalizing methods designed to fit him into 
some preconceived, efficient social order. There were no such abstract, overruling 
ideas in the humanistic conception of education which he represented. The educa- 
tion of the young man of middle-class origin which he described was a slow and 
errant development. The process by w hich young Meister learned was devious 
rather than direct, wasteful rather than rationally controlled. In brief, it was of a 
kind that is the despair of the pattern- minded, efficiency-conscious expert of 
human engineering. Goethe was convinced that “it is not the duty of the educator 
to protect from error but rather to guide the errant. . . . Only he who drains his 
cup of errors completely will come to understand them. He allowed the 
young man his full measure of failure and error (and it was a very average young 
man) because he had faith in his power to find himself. The whole novel is an 
expression of faith in man’s capacity for self-realization, an idea which is alien to 
all determinist, conditioning ty pes of thought. For self-realization involves a vision 
of what the self may become, it is a reaching out beyond our present state of 
incompleteness of w hich that vision is itself the measure. 


While self-realization is thus a uniquely individual experience—an aspect of 
education often ignored, if not denied, by the contemporary preoccupation with 
massive elementary needs—Goethe did not describe it as if it occurred in a social 
vacuum. He was too concrete a thinker not to regard the struggle between the 
individual and the external world as an essential part of any person’s education. 
The “world” was first of all society, and among the obstacles it put into the 
young man’s way, its lack of understanding of w hy he should wish to strive for 
more than utilitarian ends was the major one which young Meister had to over- 
come. Anyone interested in the sociology of education will find Goethe’s novel 
a valuable commentary on the socia! conditions prevailing in German states in 
the eighteenth century. Yet it is significant that the struggle between the indi- 
vidual and the external world did not, in Goethe’s view, result in personal 
disharmonies or distortions. For one thing, he did not permit young Meister to be 
pressed prematurely into the service of society. He was not over-anxious to 

“adjust” him to life, or to make a good citizen out of him. Yet in the end, Meister 
was ready to take his place willingly among his fellowmen and to do his part in 
laboring for the common good. Generally speaking, Goethe’s philosophy of edu- 
cation was characterized by a belief in the possibility of a harmonious cooperation 
between man and nature. Nature to him did not appear as unalterable fate, or as 
arbitrary, senseless power which, in Bertrand Russell’s words, makes despair the 
only possible religion for free men. In Goethe’s view, he who is in search of his 
own self is bound to discover what is fruitful in nature also. This was his simple 
credo, and it anticipates a good part of the thought of William James and others 
later on. Perhaps Goethe underestimated the madness and frustration in human 
life, or its sheer automatism, by which another naturalist, George Santayana, has 
been impressed and disillusioned. Yet anyone who believes in the education of 
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man cannot help but be partial to those powers in the exercise of which man 
makes his self-fulfillment in nature possible. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC VIEWS OF NATURE 


The purpose of these reflections on literature has been to make evident the 
limitations of the older scientific conception of nature by calling attention to 
important elements of human experience which it suppressed. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, other criticisms were forthcoming. New departures in 
science and philosophy led to fresh interpretations of nature with the result that 
the older dualisms between man and nature, or mind and matter, were thoroughly 
called into question. 


In the first place, physical science became critical of its own abstractions and 
ceased to claim that these amounted to an exhaustive statement of the reality of 
nature. A humbler view, as best expressed eventually by Eddington, came to be 
widely held according to which science furnished only pointer- readings, or 
measurements of magnitude on instruments. It remains a reasonable though not 
unquestioned assumption of most modern scientists that these readings try to lay 
hold of some objective physical trait, that they are measurements of something. 
But physical science is no longer thought to prejudge other modes of human ex- 
perience. The fact that the artist, the moralist, the religious mystic, or the 
philosopher differ from the scientist in what they regard as important is no 
longer seen, at least by educated people, to detract from the value of their voca- 
tions. Education obv ‘iously belongs among these vocations in so far as it is 
concerned, as they are, with the understanding and enlargement of esthetic, moral 
and religious values. On the other hand, education would do ill to neglect those 
sciences which shed light upon the mechanical structure and measurable uni- 
formities which human organisms share with simpler forms of life. 


A second even more important departure came as result of the growth of the 
life sciences, notably biology, physiology and psychology. For the type of 
phenomena studied by these sciences, the older dualism between mind and body 
was a useless and even obstructive conception. In all such processes as self- 
preservation, reproduction, respiration, nutrition, perception and sensation, an 
intimate, uninterrupted interaction between organism and environment is neces- 
sarily presupposed. Lines of demarcation between the body and its environment 
may be drawn for certain purposes, but there is no clear and sharp separation. 
Interpenetration is the fact. Bodies are constantly in flux, losing and gaining 
millions of molecules. The sharp division between human nature and external 
nature was recognized to be essentially unreal. 


The third point to be made is the general elaboration which the new organic 
view of nature received in modern philosophy, and in the philosophy of education 
in particular. Among the philosophies which have been mindful of the organic 
rather than the mechanistic conception of nature belong those of Bergson, James, 
Whitehead and Dewey. James’ own career, which led from early medical interests 
in physiology and psychology to philosophy, exemplifies the basic orientation of 
modern organicist philosophy, whereas in the seventeenth century physics was 
the study most commonly allied with philosophy. James cleared the decks of 
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the older dualisms by his fresh treatment of important questions. Among these, 
consciousness was especially important. He did not deny that consciousness 
existed, but he abolished it as an independent substance, stuff, or reality out of 
which thoughts were allegedly made and which could be studied in isolation from 
the physical world. He viewed it as a function of the organism, with certain tasks 
to perform. In James’ own introductory words to his Psychology, “mental facts 
cannot be properly studied apart from the physical environment of which they 

take cognizance.” We are able to understand, admire and co-operate with nature, 
James thought, because our knowledge, our sense of beauty and fitness have de- 
veloped in nature. “.. . . our inner faculties are adapted in advance to the features 
of the world in which we dwell, adapted, I mean, so as to secure our safety and 
prosperity in its midst.” To compare this v iew of James, according to w hich mind 
and nature “are something of a mutual fit,” with the experience of discordance 
stated at the beginning of this essay, is to measure the major difference between 
the older and the newer naturalism. Twentieth- -century naturalism which is or- 
ganicist, empirical, and instrumental, has benefited from the theory of evolution 
and the general advancement of the life sciences. 


The wide influence which this type of thought has had on twentieth-century 
education must largely be ascribed to its major accomplishment of having put 
mind back into nature. A philosophy which set out to view human nature whole 
and in the concrete could not help but make a strong appeal to teachers, for this 
was their way of dealing with human nature, too. Thus a quite natural alliance 
between education and the naturalist philosophy was formed, and it may be added 
that the appeal of this philosophy was only strengthened by its w holehearted 
recognition of the value of those sciences w hich are contributory to educational 
work. It is not a part of this essay to dev elop at length the implications of this 
alliance. But one of its aspects deserves notice. Since in the preceding pages critical 
attention has been given to the naturalistic idiom and its fitness to describe the 
problems of education, it is relevant to discuss briefly the dominant idiom of 
contemporary American educational writing in relation to its major philosophical 
source. It will perhaps be agreed that the writings of John Dewey offer the 
best though not the only basis for such a discussion. 


DeEwey’s UNIFICATION OF NATURE AND MAN 


When seen in the perspective of this essay, Dewey’s sense of the importance 
of the reunification of nature and man, and his sustained criticism of all phil- 
osophical traditions which to him obstruct that reunification, become the char- 
acteristic traits of his work. This philosophical preoccupation helps to explain 
the vocabulary in which Dewey has chosen to write, which includes such key 
terms as growth, experience, continuity, interaction, activity, function, - 
process. Far from being accidental to his thought, these terms were forged i 
the heat of a philosophical polemic with traditions, be they supernaturalism or 
rationalism, materialism or mechanism, which in Dewey’ Ss view deny the unity of 
man and nature. It would be difficult to find another twentieth- -century phil- 
osopher who has labored as hard over his language. Dewey sought to avoid 
numerous well-established terms which, because of their intimate association with 
one or the other of those traditions, he deemed inadequate for rendering his own 
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philosophic meanings. Entity, substance, duty, spirit, soul, reason, and matter are 
examples; and if they are not shunned entirely, they are at least used with caution 
Dev ey wished to guard his own philosophizing from sliding into a facile dialectics 
of concepts in which the examination and disclosure of the facts of experience 
would be neglected. This, as he has remarked in one of his rare personal com- 
ments,” was hard work, and it helped to spoil his style of writing, on the clarity 
and ease of which he had at one time been complimented. It must, therefore, be 
granted that Dewey’s language possesses a high degree of philosophic integrity. 
Its adoption, however, by educational writers who remain pone of the very 
problems to whose solution it is instrumental, inev itably results not only in the 
trivializing of Dewey’s language but in the devaluation of his thought as well. 


The fact of the matter is that a philosophy of education such as Dewey’s 
which is an integral part of a long naturalist polemic aiming at nothing less than 
the reconstruction of philosophy, incurs considerable risks when applied by prac- 
tioners and specialists who are impatient with theory. Such an application, even 
when performed by unquestioning devotees, fails to accomplish the miracle of 
transubstantiation by which a body of thought supposedly passes from the master 
to the disciples. T he latter may still seem to be speaking his language and thinking 
his thoughts. But often only ‘the letter is left, the spirit has departed. A critical 
study of Dew ey’s admirers and borrowers in education might profitably be under- 
taken to show how, in the process of popularization and application, his doctrine 
became oversimplified, the original scope of philosophical awareness shrank, and 
the restive, searching mind was replaced by glib repetition. Such a study might 
further direct attention to a general dehumanization of Dew ey’s naturalism, again 
by illustrating from the dominant idiom, the assumptions, images ¢ and conceptions 
found in contemporary and ephemeral educational writing. There is abundant 
evidence of a sliding back into mechanical and dangerously abstract ways of 
thinking, and these are not uncommon among people who deem themselves 
progressives and “leaders” in education. 


Those ways, to give but one example, are currently encountered among those 
who propagandize the so-called “life-adjustment” program. Education for “life 
adjustment,” we are told, “includes the conditioning of young people by their 
experiences with subjects, with each other, with the community, and with various 
poragensr. things, such as books, radio programs, discussions, trips, visual aids, 

, to be adjustable to life situations as they develop, with the greatest satisfac- 
tions and efficiency.”"' If anything at all stands out from this confusion, it is a 
crude, mechanistic way of thinking, of the inadequacies of which the author is of 
course quite unconscious. On page 416 of the same volume we read another 
definition of adjustment. It means “that the pupil will be prepared to fit into the 
going community pattern, and at the same time will be ready to do his part in 
adapting the community to the new demands of a dynamic and rapidly shifting 
social order.” Here, mechanism and abstraction combine into an ominous and 
anonymous power into whose hands the pupil is delivered. He is fitted and con- 
ditioned to a pattern; the pattern is “going,” apparently by a force of its own, 
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" Education for Life Adjustment: Its Meaning and Implementation. H. R. Douglass, editor. 
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demands are issued by the dynamics of the social order; and the life-adjusters see 
to it that the student obeys them. It is worth emphasizing that now here in these 
definitions does the student himself do anything, things are done to him. There 
is no reference to responsibilities or values held by concrete human beings. It is 
not they who make demands but the elusive and abstract authority of social 
dynamics. “Conditioning,” “fit,” “pattern,” “demands,” “dynamic,’ “shifting 
order” —these are terms which suggest a ghostly world from w ‘hich human beings 
who care, think, criticize, question, and create have all but disappeared. There 
is no reason to doubt the good intention of these writers, to whom scores of 
others could be added. But the philosophy of education should be the critic of 
needless abstractions and careless writing. For it is but a step from thinking 
mechanistically to treating human beings as if they were mechanisms. 


In conclusion, let us return once more to Dewey’s own idiom. It may be 
asked whether in the realization of his major philosophic aim—the reunification 
of nature and man, or body and mind, action and thought, the objective and 
subjective, etc.—he was sufficiently supported by the language which he devised 
for himself. Take ‘ ‘growth” as a key term of his educational theory as an ex- 
ample. The term suggests, on the one hand, that human nature has traits in 
common with all forms of life. On the other, since it is used to describe the educa- 
tien of human beings, it should also suggest qualities which are irreducibly human. 
It succeeds in the first respect but fails in the second. This is not to say that 
Dewey was a reductionist. On the contrary, he recognized the qualities which 
made human learning and experience human. Intelligence, communication and 
sympathy are given emphasis. Yet it seems that, in his anxiousness not to divide 
what belongs together, his idiom tends to dwell upon the elements which things 
have in common, rather than upon the refinements and excellences of which 
particular forms of life are capable. Both cabbages and human beings grow. Of 
course, Dewey knows that human beings grow in more ways than do vegetables, 
and he has said what these different w ays are. Nev ertheless, his preference is for 
an organicist, rather than a specifically humanist, vocabulary because it permits 
him to state inclusive, rather than exclusive, properties. That inclusiveness, 
catholicity, and unity have been what Dewey philosophically strove for, has often 
been attested by himself. For example, in defining his meaning of experience, he 
warned that it meant not merely knowledge, feeling or sensation but included the 
objective conditions, forces and events which were "experienced. Thus experience, 
like so many other things, is for him a “double-barrelled” fact, having both an ob- 
jective and a subjective meaning.’? It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect 
from a philosopher so preoccupied with inclusiveness an equal appreciation of 
the whole gamut of those exclusively human qualities of experience which, for 
example, poetry and literature explore 0 


* Experience and Nature. Chicago, 1925. p. 8. 
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JOHN DEWEY’S UNIVERSAL 


BY S. G. BRINKLEY 


DEWEY WRITES AS A NATURALIST concerned with the problems of human living, 
and concerned with the means by which this human living, this striving to achieve 
ends, may become ‘more and more worth while. Using the concepts and tools 
of the naturalist, he seeks to find in the process of life itself a principle simple 
enough, meaningful enough, and practical enough, to provide common ground 
for cooperative action, a principle capable of making universal appeal. This 
principle is his bed-rock assumption that life is good. 


A naturalist’s creed contains such items of commitment as those listed below. 
The creed stated is an attempted formulation of Dew ey’s fundamentals. Of the 
items listed, the first is primary, the others derived as corollaries. 


A Naturalist’s Creed 


I believe in life—as fact of experience and as value in experience. 


1 believe in the process of human living—where life rises to self-consciousness and 
reflective thought. 

1 believe in progress—the possibility of human life increasingly achieving its po- 
tentialities. 


I believe in the slow process of growth—the method of life itself—that develops 
through conserving past achievements. 


I believe in individual men—in the inviolability of the self. 


I believe in society—as the medium that makes possible the individual, as the 
process of developing like-mindedness through the sharing of experience. 


I believe in harmony—as the condition in which this process of human living can 
best be advanced. 


I believe in thinking—as the reflective creative process by which men more effec- 
tively advance the process of life. 


I believe in right and wrong—as activities that further or hinder the process of 
human living. 


I believe in education—as the process of helping individuals to live more and more 
intelligently and harmoniously. 


The items of this creed are all positive; there is no denial of other funda- 
mentals not in conflict with these. There is no assertion that this creed contains 
all that the naturalist, as a man, believes. He may be content to rest on this formu- 
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lation alone. He may, however, wish to push behind these truths in search of 
more nearly ultimate principles: he may, in addition to being a naturalist be also 
an idealist, a Christian, an orthdox Protestant, a Catholic. As a naturalist, however, 
he builds his interpretation of life on the items of this creed. While allowing to 
others full freedom to go beyond this, each in the line of his own special formula- 
tion, he proposes this as a common faith on the basis of which all may agree and 
agreeing may work together cooperatively to build larger areas of consensus, but 
especially to build a more abundant life for those now living and an increasing 
possibility of this for those in the future. He does not assert that he has discovered 
Utopia. He does not hold that the ideal society can be achieved in one generation. 
He believes, rather, that the possibilities for the enrichment of life through con- 
tinuing time are very great. 


In the position sketched above, Dewey provides a practical universal, a 
meeting ground for men who differ, a method of procedure and an orientation 
that make possible cooperative life and cooperative advance. Further, this uni- 
versal (or a position of this general nature and import) apparently furnishes the 
only practical basis for such agreement and cooperative attack on life’s problems. 


It is the natur: of “absolutes,” whether perennial or radical, material or 
spiritual, to divide. Christianity as expressed in many of its creeds, Islam in its 
early expansion, Communism as interpreted by the Russian leaders, Reconstruc- 
tionism in the w ritings of some of its advocates—all these tend to make dichoto- 
mous divisions of men and man. There are those who have the truth and those 
who are in error, those who see the light and those who are living in darkness, 
those who have a mandate to save mankind by making a particular way of life 
universally operative and those who are ignorantly or wilfully—more often the 
latter—opposing the truth, the righteous and the sinners, the workers and the 
exploiters, majorities and minorities. 


Perhaps it is not wholly correct to say that absolutes by their very nature 
divide. It is the absolutist attitude, not the absolute itself, that divides. It is the 
attitude that says: “I am right (by implication, wholly right) and you are wrong 
(again, by implication, w holly wrong). Since this is the case, I am under no 
obligation to tolerate you or to work cooperatively with you—unless I am weak 
and it is expedient for me temporarily to do so. I am under obligation as soon as 
possible to liquidate you.” It is the all-or-none, the either-or, attitude of judging 
individuals. And this attitude may characterize the one who denies absolutes as 
well as him who maintains them. 


Absolutes, the absolutist attitude, may conceivably contribute to the life that 
is increasingly good to live for all mankind. An absolute can do this if it has in- 
deed discovered (or holds) the riddle of the universe; if its generalizations are 
conceived in such way that their meaning in terms of human behavior can adapt 
to changing conditions and newly discovered facts; if its method of propagating 
itself leaves open (or, better, builds and guarantees) the road for continuing 
discovery and advancement; and if it does not, in its effort to become a reality, 
violate the most basic conditions of reality. But, under these conditions, the 
absolutist creed ceases to be characterized by the absolutist attitude. Under these 
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conditions, cooperative action of the type proposed by Dewey becomies part of 
the absolutist creed. 


Instead of the absolutist approach, Dewey proposes, not that we necessarily 
abandon our cherished absolutes, but that, where common action is needed, we 
push these into the background and center attention on the process of humans 
living together, and on means that seek to understand and utilize forces now 
operating: means that look forward to consequences in terms of the life process 
itself; means that recognize the individual and the social aspects of the process 
of human living, and that subordinate neither; means that conserve the values of 
life for all in the present and at the same time so direct action in the present that 
values are increased for tomorrow; means that find direction in the simple per- 
sonal relationships of everyday life as experienced in the home and among friends 
and neighbors—where, in brief, all great humanitarian leaders of all time have 
always found direction. 

The position described as Dewey’s neither asserts nor denies absolutes. = 
bed-rock assumption is accepted in principle by all major absolutist creeds, and, i 
practice, by all humankind. Its attitude is not ‘the absolutist attitude. It refuses to 
close its eyes to the fact of experience that, according to any definition of right 
and wrong, individual humans are strange blendings of both types of quality in 
varying degrees. It, therefore, is concerned not with majorities but with all, not 
with liquidating the opposition but with finding a common basis for cooperative 
action. It looks for points of agreement rather than of disagreement, considers 
life a cooperative process rather than a fight to the death against an enemy, is 
strong in its affirmations rather than in its denials. It provides an immediate and 
practical modus vivendi, a basis for getting together to do particular things that 
all can agree need to be done as next steps. It believes that if these steps are taken 
by this process, still further next steps will open up and become matters of 
agreement. It provides not the completed blueprint of the builder, not a final 
resting place for the weary, but the method of the life process itself, the method 
of growth guided by all the intelligence man can bring to bear from all possible 
sources. It is a creed for the young who have faith. 


Dewey’s contribution to America and to the world is a method of approach 
in meeting the problems of associated living on which all men of good will can 
agree as a working hypothesis. His position makes possible cooperative advance, 
without necessitating agreement on far off ends. When we as individuals step 
down from theory to the experience of everyday life, we find—as did Dewey— 
that action in line with this principle i is exactly what we have all along been doing 
in our relationships in the home, in the church, in the community, in business and 
civic life. Life has been and is for us a matter of learning to get on with people 
with whom we differ, without forcing them to agree with us and without sur- 
rendering our cherished faiths. This principle is a universal in the process of 
human living. 0 











THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM: 


A Reply To Professor Mosier 


BY THEODORE BRAMELD 


LET ME STATE MY REACTION to Professor Mosier’s article’ this way. According to 
him, reconstructionism is: utopian socialism (p. 84); transcendentalism (p. 85); 
determinism (p. 87); mechanism (p. 87); metaphysics (p. 88); totalitarianism 
(p. 88); solipsism (p. 89); mysticism (p. 89); positivism (p. 90). 


Surely this is quite a collection of labels to be attached to any one philosophy 
of education. 


Fortunately, however, for me—if unfortunately for Professor Mosier—the 
theory of reconstructionism (as presented in Patterns of Educational Philoso- 
phy,? upon which his article is based) happens to reject every single one of 
the above concepts. Directly or inferentially, it rejects them either in the one 
section of the volume to which he confines his discussion (pages 387-506) or in 
the remaining parts to w hich he pays no attention ( pages 1-386 and pages 507- 
758). Thus, despite my admonition (p. xv) that “the structure of the book is such 
that it should be judged as a whole rather than by separate chapters or sections,’ 
Professor Mosier chooses to ignore exactly 537 pages, or Approximately two- 
thirds of the whole. We learn that a “subsequent inquiry” will deal with the 
“educational program of reconstructionism.” Will it deal with this program by 

the same method of exclusion and omission? 


Tue FaLiacy oF THE UNpistrinutep Mippie Tero 


Let us examine Professor Mosier’s manipulation of the first term in the list, 
utopian socialism, by way of illustrating this method. He chooses Augustine, who 
is mentioned in Patterns as an ancient utopian, to prove that reconstructionism is 
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A REPLY 


a theory holding that “the good triumphs over evil.” I take it, then, that he would 
like to call reconstructionism a teleological doctrine, for one of his most emphatic 
judgments is that it is a “prophecy that the good shall triumph in the end.” 


The fact is that it is nothing of the sort. There is no ontological ground upon 
which we can know in advance whether good or ev il will triumph in the end. As 
a matter of fact, it seems to me, for one, that the forces of evil abroad in our 
century have such a head start that the chances of their destroying civilization are 
very grim indeed. 


In any case, the three sentences I devote to Augustine as a utopian can in no 
logical way lead to the deduction that his own teleological dogma is to be identi- 
fied with reconstructionism. My purpose in mentioning Augustine at all was 
merely to show that many historic strands are woven into the reconstructionist 
pattern, just as they are woven into every other major educational theory. But 
single strands no more constitute the w hole theory than blue threads constitute 
the American flag. Professor Mosier quotes my definition of utopianism as “any 
construction of the imagination that extends beyond the here-and-now into a 
far-reaching idealization of human, especially social, possibilities.” Augustine's 
“City of God” fits that definition. But so do many. other constructions of the 
imagination (including the reconstructionist) that otherwise are sharply at odds 
with the ‘ ‘City of God.” Actually, as even the three sentences on Augustine as a 
utopian indicate, he is “of much more significance for perennialism than for re- 
constructionism.” This being so, one would suppose that at least some reference 
could have been made to the reasons for my repudiation of perennialism— 
Augustine’s included—in the course of a hundred earlier pages. 


In another connection, Professor Mosier recognizes that reconstructionism 
assumes “no ingrained purpose, no preordained goal” in history. So, in order to 
save his argument, he must attribute this assumption to a “contradiction” in my 
own thinking. The contradiction results, however, only when Professor Mosier 
himself draws a false conclusion about reconstructionism from the correct 
premise that Augustine was one sort of utopian— a conclusion of a piece with one 
that would try to prove that progressivism is a brand of Aristotelianism because 
Aristotle is cited (p. 102) as a source of influence upon John Dewey. 


It is unnecessary to show in detail how Professor Mosier’s method functions 
similarly with respect to every one of the conceptual labels listed at the beginning 
of this article. Put his argument syllogistically and you have, of course, the fol- 
lowing fallacy: . 


Augustine, a teleologist, was a utopian; 

Reconstructionism is utopian; 

Therefore reconstructionism is teleological. 
So with transcendentalism. The transcendentalist believes in ideal goals. The 
reconstructionist does, too. Hence, the latter must be a species of the former. 


Or take the reconstructionist principle that the organic principle is a useful 
one in clarifying the meaning of our interdependent culture. Totalitarianism also 
believes in the organic principle. Thus reconstructionism must be totalitarian. 
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And so, down the entire list of condemnatory concepts. Every one, without 
exception, exemplifies the same elementary fallacy of the undistributed middle 
term. Or, in the language of propaganda rather than logic, each is merely an 
academic sample of the all-too-familiar but ill- reputed device of “ouilt by 
association.” 


CLARIFICATION OF CONCEPTS 


Suppose, now, that we approach two or three of these concepts more posi- 
tively and try to state how reconstructionism really regards them. Lack of space 
requires over- brevity, but the book is there for those who care to read 
contextually. 


Utopian socialism, like Augustinianism, is one of many historic roots of re- 
constructionism—no more, no less. A chief inadequacy is its under-emphasis upon 
means (Professor Mosier is kind enough to mention this), but the socialist ends 
of a Fourier or Owen are also inadequate for a cultural period radically unlike 
the early nineteenth century when they were influential. Ends and means are, of 
course, continuous, so that the utopian ends now required by an age of revolu- 
tion also require commensurate means which, in the sense that they too are as 
yet largely untried, become utopian. 


The crucial point is that the term utopian is used entirely in Karl Mannheim’s 
sense, and not at all in the invidious sense so frequently attached to it by progres- 
sivists as well as by Professor Mosier. In seeking to redefine and revitalize its 
meaning, the reconstructionist does, however, follow one of the greatest of all 
philosophic progressivists: Charles Peirce. For it was Peirce who first insisted 
clearly upon the use of concepts as devices to release fresh meaning from old. 
Just as Dewey releases fruitful and exciting meaning from a venerable term like 
intelligence or science, so the reconstructionist seeks to effect similar meaning 
from terms like utopian or myth. Hence, when Professor Mosier insists on cling- 
ing to more rigid, conventional meanings of such terms and attributing them to 
me, he denies me a privilege which Peirce accords and | accept. Of course, if 
Professor Mosier wishes to hold fast to his own preferred meanings, that is equally 
his privilege; but then he is talking not about my meanings but about his. And 
these are, nearly all of the time, just what he does talk about. 


An example of a similar difficulty is Professor Mosier’s effort to prove that 
reconstructionism must hold a metaphysical theory of history, notwithstanding 
its denial, because the evolution of mankind is interpreted as a struggle between 
conflicting forces. Here the fallacy of selected instances is added to that of the 
undistributed middle: he selects passages favorable to his argument while con- 
veniently overlooking others (e.g., p. 429) that indicate how such concepts as 
struggle, when utilized by reconstructionism, are again to be regarded as Peirce 
would regard them— that is, operationally. If the effort to reveal fresh meaning 
in the reality of history by utilizing such concepts as “contraction and expansion 
of freedom” is metaphysics, then Charles Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States and V. L. Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought are equally metaphysics, Both books, as the bibliography 
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shows, support the kind of operational philosophy of history congenial to the 
reconstructionist. 


Professor Mosier makes a great deal, also, of the contention that reconstruc- 
tionism advocates both free will and determinism, and must accordingly be guilty 
of still another contradiction. Aside from the fact that neither term is used in 
my entire interpretation of reconstructionism, for neither is acceptable, his 
criticism at this stage is notable chiefly for its blurring of simple distinctions. 
Thus, for reconstructionists to say, as ‘they do, that man has the capacity and 
strength at his command to remake history 1s, for Professor Mosier, tantamount to 
saying that they advocate subjective idealism and solipsism and other dreadful 
excrescences of the free will doctrine. Or, for them to say that cultural experi- 
ence is fraught with struggle between groups, with strong ethnocentric 
allegiances, and with such powerful conditioners as economic power-groups, i is, 
for him, tantamount to saying that reconstructionists must be strict determinists. 
This sort of reasoning is like that of orthodox Marxists who insist that pragmatism 
must really amount to subjective idealism because it views man as capable of 
creative intelligence. As with his effort to attach teleology to reconstructionism, 
the contradiction here is of Professor Mosier’s own making. There is no con- 
tradiction in the reconstructionist’s insistence that, if man is to release his capacity 
and strength for the rebuilding of democracy, he must first recognize as indis- 
pensable to his strategy how very tough, gigantic, and often unrational are some 
of the obstacles in his path. To quote from Patterns (p. 425): 

“We should recognize groups for what they are. We should neither cynically 
condemn them nor passively accept their behavior as inevitable, but through sound 
diagnosis aim to build a social and educational program that will help resolve 
their longings, reduce their immoralities, and release their humane potentialities.” 
(italics in the original ) 

Yet Professor Mosier transforms this position into the weird judgment that re- 
constructionists would divide the world into two irreconcilable parts: the freedom 
of the subject, and the determinism of the object. 


ARGUMENT BY Overt DIsToRTION 


[ pass over the appelations of mechanism, mysticism, and positivism because 
Professor Mosier’s usage of these terms defies my understanding. Perhaps some 
one else can explain how belief in free will is characteristic of eighteenth- century 
mechanism, how a “world of pure quality ” is essential to mysticism, and w hich 
one of half-a-dozen kinds of positivism is being talked about. Meanwhile, it is 
more profitable here to consider two final points revealing still another type of 
argument. I am forced to call it argument by overt distortion. 


The first point is indicated in Professor Mosier’s discussion of my adaptation 
of Whitehead’s concept of prehension. We are told that the reconstructionist 
regards prehension as “a superior form of reality and knowledge.” Here, I would 
ask the reader to decide the issue for himself by consulting the pages (445-446 of 
Patterns) cited by Professor Mosier. His criticism is apparently derived chiefly 
from this statement: the “prehended meaning [of time] is just as real to us, if not 
more real, than its apprehended meaning.’ But the statement must be read in 
connection with another: 
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“This emphasis on the total awareness of prehension does not mean that re- 
flective, scientific analysis is not also, perhaps even more, important. The purposes 
of reconstructionism are grounded in the maximum use of knowledge, of which 
apprebended knowledge is a major type. We take occasion here to reiterate our 
deep regard for the experimental method of intelligence . . . ; and we remind the 
reader of our acceptance . . . of the progressivist’s formulation of that method. But 
the main concern here is not to repeat but to supplement and highlight.” (italics 
in the original ) 


Does this summary statement justify, by any stretch of imagination, the conten- 
tion that prehension is a “superior’ form of know ledge? 


The other point is Professor Mosier’s interpretation of the principle of 
consensus. According to him, the principle means that “all mental phenomena— 
myth, fantasy, fiction, or fact—are accounted true if they satisfy a consensus.” 
This, too, overtly distorts the reconstructionist meaning. Not only is social con- 
sensus offered as a, not the, criterion of truth-seeking. Any genuine consensus, as 
a measuring stick, must meet three tests before we can ever call it an instance of 
truth: (1) all available evidence and testimony must be examined that is pertinent 
to the issue; (2) maximum communication must take place through every relevant 
medium and according to the highest criteria of semantic clarity; and (3) maxi- 
mum agreement (including application) must be reached by the widest possible 
group concerned. Such a consensus is often very difficult to attain, for dissent is 
always permissible, but it is still the most workable standard that I have found in 
attaining and validating the kind of truths and/or values that are most important 
and most satisfying to group experience. An example: the consensus of a group 
of farmers in the Tennessee Valley who, having considered and yap 264 dis- 
cussed the scientific evidence, costs, and all other relevant data, agree to try 4 new 
chemical fertilizer to help satisfy their need for richer crops. 


1 gladly admit that the consensus principle is detabable, and I hope that it will 
be critically examined because of its strategic importance to reconstructionist 
theory. T his is possible, however, only when its meaning is first accurately stated, 
and its tests of evidence, communication and agreement shown either to be ir- 
relevant or, if not irrelevant, then applied to the determination of its own worth 
as a principle of knowledge. 


Tue Morives or Criticism? 

It would be interesting to inquire into the reasons why Professor Mosier has 
chosen to utilize his particular methods of “criticism.” He scarcely can have done 
so from any prior recognition of the canons of scholarly disputation. For, in order 
that such disputation occur, it is first imperative that both parties recognize as far 
as possible the meanings that they respectively attach to the major terms under 
discussion; or, if they do not grasp this or that meaning, to say that they do not. 
For example, when C. E. M. Joad writes A Critique of Logical Positivism directed 
against Alfred J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, he takes a great deal of pains 
either to indicate Ay er’s principal meanings in order to show that he understands 
them as a point of departure for his own interpretation, or to assert frankly that 
a certain meaning evades him. 


Professor Mosier fails in largest part to emulate Professor Joad. After his 


(Continued on page 142.) 

















A Communication From Professor Mueller 


May 31, 1951 
Editor 
Educational Theory 
Dear Sir: 

1 am much obliged to you for sending me the article by Mr. James E. Wheeler 
on my book, Education Limited; if you had submitted it to me before accepting 
it for publication | trust that it w ould not have been published. It is far from the 
truth, and therefore, indeed far from being authoritative. 

The prerequisite for reviewing is the ability to read. Your “reviewer” de- 
nounces my book as an “insidious attack on American Education” without pro- 
ducing a single quotation to support his demagogical charge, which is based on 
a stupendous identification of himself with “American.” His falsification of my 
book proves that he was not able to read it, as | understand “reading” (Education 
Limited, p. 53-56). 

I have neither said that the scholar should be a practical politician, nor that 
practical politicians should be dictators. | have not said a word about John Dewey; 
for that, my chapter on John Dewey in my History of American Philosophy or my 
article on Dew ey’s Aesthetics, which was published this summer by the Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau in Zurich would be relevant; and not the one sentence 
which I quote to illustrate a context of my own. Further, I have not placed 
humanistic education at the center of education; I maintain, on the contrary, that 
moral education is this center, because moral problems involve us all in all sta- 
tions of life. 

Subordinating truth to practice and practice to politics and politics to a dic- 
tatorship of a few is Mr. Wheeler’s own projection: in it he attacks his own prag- 
matic bias without knowing it. Every totalitarian mentality wants truth to serve 
practical power- -interests, which are alw ays momentary and shifting; its ideology 
is pragmatism; its end harakiri. If my criticism of this murky and self-contradictory 
confusion of all value-categories is the criticism of a strawman, then Mr. Wheeler’s 
resembles this strawman rather closely. 

The following responses of students to Education Limited will show better 
than your “review” what the book actually says and what effects it has. 

Gustav E. MUELLER 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Oklahoma 








EDITOR’S NOTE: In the preceding number of EnucationaL TuHeory, an article by James E. 
Wheeler, “Education and the Aristoi,’ discussed those criticisms of American education 
which seem to bim to point in the direction of “a society in which the elite govern the com- 
mon people,” and in which education “would fit the requirements of the elite while the 
common people would simply be trained to perform those tasks necessary to support the plans 
of the favored few.” In his article, Professor Wheeler centered his discussion in a critical 
analysis of the position expressed in Epucation Limiren by Gustav Mueller. In the letter 
printed here, Professor Mueller expresses his reaction to Mr. Wheeler’s article. 
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COMMENTS BY STUDENTS OF GUSTAV MUELLER! 


I. My experience in philosophy has been fascinating, revealing, and disappointing. 
My fascination comes from the harmony found in life in all its aspects through the 
union of opposites and appreciation of them, as opposites. 


The revelations of philosophy are never ending i in that though philosophy is 
concrete it has no goal, only the logical understanding of all things. Philosophy is 
the only means by which you can completely and honestly be happy in life because 
philosophy represents life as life, not as anything else. To be happy you cannot 
deny any phase of any thing upon which you think. I think philosophy is by far 
head and shoulders above any other type of thinking because it is all inclusive of 
life as a whole. The things of which life is made of are just as real and just as 
whole as life itself, but why accept a part as the whole when you may have the 
whole itself? 


My disappointment comes from the shattering of my own loosely formu- 
lated and dogmatic type of thinking. This is an excellent ex cample of philosophical 
growth through crisis. | was perfectly content and happy(?) in my own way of 
life and saw no need to change. Naturally, I felt | could retain my original ideas and 
still get the meaning of this introductory course in philosophy. I was robbed of 
my Own previous ideas and thought but my new philosophical type of thinking is 
not only flawless, but it enables me to see the inadec quacy of my original ideas. 
lam happy that philosophy is an ever present condition for I would hate to think 
of my experience in philosophy ending here. 





II. Any meeting involves conflict, and perhaps change. I am sure that I have not 
changed philosophy, and never will. | am equally sure that even this small insight 
into the philosophica al ideal has changed me. I have become less sure of my self. 
I have begun to doubt things which before | accepted. Above all, I have come to 
know my own limitations. This is “quite a blow’ for my young ego. Philosophy 
I has made me more tolerant, in that I understand the reasons for the failures of 
others (and my own). Practically, it has made me more tolerant of my roommate, 
a likeable man, who believes that nothing is important except rocks. It has made 
me understand his good-natured contempt for me, as I am interested in political 
theory and I don’t give a damn about rocks. But now I appreciate his interest in 
rocks, and will grant that he has a right to waste himself on them. My meeting has 
left me with a taste for more of this honey. It has shown me the truth of things that 
I accepted, and shown me the truth of things I doubted. It has left me confused. 
It is as though my entire conception of the universe of ‘ ‘things” was shattered. 
I must now begin a stronger and more enduring edifice—upon a firmer foundation. 
To grope for a will-o’-the-w isp that constantly eludes “you” is unpleasant. But 
this is no reason to give up. There is much I do not understand and probably 
never will, but in the ‘search for understanding I can say I have seen much. 


But if my ego was shattered on the last day you did something to repair it. 
You said that your own personal metaphysics was an “ontological metaphysics.” 


‘In these excerpts, the spelling and punctuation in the manuscript have been followed 
exactly. —EDITOR 
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As I understand this, you said that there is a piece of reality in everything, but 
absolute reality in no one thing. 





III. My meeting with philosophy has yielded: 1) terms; 2) concepts; 3) some idea 
of the ways in which logical arrangements of ,these concepts claim my attention 
and consideration if I am to be a logically reflective person; 4+) enjoyment. 


1) On the lowest level, this course has given me terms, instruments which 
wield ideas if properly used; they are for the most part terms that I had not known 
or known only inadequately. (I won’t soon forget the scholastic shock of finding 
that ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ are really their ‘ opposites’. ) 


2) The concepts are those which seem to be taken for granted in so much of 
the literature and criticism which (1 can see now) I have read quite inadequately. 
Unfortunately concepts have a way of becoming identified in the student’s mind 
with the words used to express them, so that infinitely sloppy thinking results 
and seems never to be clarified in either classwork or in private. This course has 
served to clarify these words-carrying-concepts. 


3) For the most part the propositions propounded in consideration of each 
of the words are quite new to me. They represent a kind of thinking and a field of 
reflection that is frowned upon because of the terms in which the thinking and 
reflection are done—to clarify a thought, to be exact is to make oneself despised, 
to be a nibbler, to be “technical” (as in “Alright, if you have to be technical!”). 
It will hereafter be impossible for me to listen to much conversation, to converse 
myself, without questioning most of what is said and what I say. 


4+) The enjoyment this meeting with philosophy has yielded is of a different 
kind from that which most courses (or even pursuits) offer; it is rigorous, stimu- 
lating, somewhat terrifying in “subject-matter” and infinitely terrifying in method: 
one has to take consequences for statements. 





IV. My experience in philosophy 1 has been in each world as well as in the dialec- 
tical whole of their opposites. Primarily, of course, it is an existential problem 
because I actually have committed my self and become very certain of uncertainty 
—before | was neither certain nor uncertain—I simply existed (not in the existen- 
tial meaning). 


I believe I have actually come to realize the meaning of dialectic through this 
semester which is about the only consoling thought. 


After about a month of Philosophy I everything suddenly crashed in upon 
me. It was as if I had been walking steadily toward an abyss. I did not even realize 
| wes approaching, and then suddenly found myself at the bottom of it with every- 
thing (including myself) shattered. 


It was after a Westminister discussion that suddenly everything appeared as 
valueless, purposeless and chaotic to me. For several days I felt numb, unaf- 
fected by all around me and simply just sort of wandered about aimlessly. The 
things I was accustomed to and never noticed before slowly began to take on 
meaning after a w hile as I began to re-collect my self. 
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I don’t even remember precisely the objects under discussion at Westminister, 
but suddenly the few things I had already learned in philosophy began to take on 
life. In the religious, aesthetic and philosophical conflicts in the controversy all 
the conflicts suddenly became alive to me and then because of the seemingly un- 
reconcilable viewpoints every thing suddenly became meaningless. What purpose 
had my existence in this universe, and w hat faith in any thing could you have in 
such chaos as it appeared to me? Religion & aesthetics were shattered by philosophy 
—what then was the use of philosophy if it ruined an innocent faith in the perfect 
or what seemed good to me? I never felt so lost and alone in my life. I was also 
living at the house just then and was allowed to slip away among the many and 
be unnoticed. 

Practical life then recalled me to duties which seemed useless, but I eventually 
returned to the old routine. 

In the meantime Philosophy I adv anced steadily, assuredly, and I began gain 
to see a slight change—a scheme of things I had seen vaguely and superficially a 
the beginning. 

Though things are by no means clear now, I do at least see a universe recon- 
structed and I see its tensions dialectically. I feel very elated and enlightened after 
being brought out of my mechanical acceptance of things as they appeared un- 
related to each other, but I feel even more stupid now. 


As Marjorie Bowen so nicely put it—“‘over here where we know best that we 


do not know.” 
Aesthetics led to more philosophy, and Philosophy I leads to an endless 
number of courses—if I can only take enough— 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM: A REPLY 

(Continued from page 138.) 
first page, which is on the whole accurate, reconstructionism under his manipula- 
tion appears more and more as an image out of focus until, by the final paragraph, 
it is virtually unrecognizable. The use of footnotes only adds to the distortion, 
for many direct quotations are selected out of context and page citations (as in 
the case of prehension and consensus) refer to meanings that simply are not there. 


If, then, Professor Mosier’s methods cannot be attributed to logical or other- 
wise analytical disagreement with my meanings, but more to a concern with 
meanings of his own, one may ask whether his article does not inadv ertently 
support a favorite reconstructionist hypothesis. This is the hy pothesis that the 
roots of philosophic disagreement are frequently to be found, not in the niceties 
of philosophic discourse at all, but in cultural predilections that consciously or 
unconsciously work upon all of us. I do not pretend to know the motives behind 
Professor Mosier’s hostility to reconstructionism. But, since clearly they are not 
those of scholarly disputation, one may inquire whether they may not lie deep in 
the fears and frustrations of our age ‘of revolution—whether, therefore, they do 
not typify the reluctance of innumerable citizens, including perhaps Professor 
Mosier, to face squarely and openly the challenge of an outlook that would seek 
to restore health to a sick culture and to a sick education by a radically democratic 


policy and program. 0 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays IN TEacHine. Edited by Harold Taylor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 239 pp- 


This little book, written out of experience in a little college, is packed with 
big ideas that may be highly useful even in the big universities. These essays gain 
added significance from their position in a series of books recording the experi- 
mental ventures that have given Sarah Lawrence an important place in educa- 
tional theory. Between the opening and closing essays by President Harold 
Taylor, Esther Raushenbush writes of teacher-student relations, followed by 
Horace Gregory on teaching literature, Helen Lynd on philosophy, Rudoif 
Arnheim on psychology, Stephen Spender on modern poetry, Bert Loewenberg 
on American history, Kurt Roesch on art, Lois Murphy on education and the 
family, Norman Dello Joio on music, Madeleine Grant on biology, and Charles 
Trinkaus on Western values. Within this variety of vivid pictures, the reader can 
discover an over-all design of college education which is individualized for each 
student. Since Dr. Taylor is at once chief administrator and able educational 
theorist, we turn first to his essays on “The Idea of a College” and “The Indi- 
vidual Student.” 


Although freedom for the individual student is primary, the social purpose 
of teaching youth to judge “truth and ideals” (p. 2) is quickly added. The 
psychological principle of using the student’s present interests to bring forth 
maximum effort is firmly welded to far-reaching social goals. “We teach,” says 
Taylor, “that racial discrimination, . . . social segregation, . . . use of force... 
(are) immoral” (p. 22). Furthermore, each student is encouraged to participate 
actively in the planning of course work, in the conduct of campus affairs, and 
in the use of the community surrounding the college, to give meaning to his 
individualized education. Thus a modern social psychology of development is 
employ ed for social ends. The educational theory practiced unites a comprehen- 
sive psychology with philosophic ideals that are essentially democratic. So we 
might re-title Tay lor’s culminating essay, “The Individual-Social Student.” 


Since problems of direct concern to freshmen are taken as keys for opening 
_ doors of college education, it has been necessary to “cross departmental lines” 

“helping students to learn,” rather than “bringing departmental information 
to ue without it” (p. 222). The ultimate dividing lines that are most difficult 
to cross run between science, esthetics, and ethics. The hard task of breaking 
down these walls is typified by Taylor’s consistent linking of “truth and ideals” 
(above), “moral and intellectual,” and “ideas and values” (p. 3.) Again we might 
re-name the opening essay, “The Idea and Ideal of a College.” 


The reader soon finds his views of “general” and “liberal” education chal- 
lenged. One long step is toward responsible “involvement of the student in the 
entire life of the College” to close “the gap between the curricular and the extra- 
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curricular” (p. 226f.). Another is the inciting of students and faculty “to think 
boldly (p. 230) within the college walls in order to deepen understanding and 
guide social action long beyond college days. We suggest that these processes and 
many others here described may greatly strengthen also the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers for ev ery age level. Shall we not test educational theory by its 
liberal,” and “vocational” programs as well? 


> 66 ” 


service to “general, 

While the reminder that research is over-emphasized in many universities to 
the neglect of teaching quality is still appropriate (p. 220), a more constructive 
contribution of this book consists in encouraging research that deepens faculty 
understanding of the individual student's difficulties in intellectual-emotional- 
ethical growth (p. 232). Although it is well for students to meet original sources 
in many fields (p. 224), the improvement of textbooks should be promoted toward 
providing more appropriate bridges to the earlier writings and to current studies. 
Indeed, this very book may be a most useful bridge for many a student of the 
several fields, and of education in general, to the works of William James, John 


Dewey, and other thinkers here cited. 


The limits of space forbid comment upon the other essays except that they 
show a desirable degree of consistency in psychological method and social aim, 
along with an exciting diversity of vital learning and ‘teaching. Among the critical 
problems, we mention only the advisory system described by Dean Esther 
Raushenbush (p. 31). How effectively can staff guidance make the highly elec- 
tive privileges of the students serve their long-range needs? To the extent that 
every college and university seriously studies ‘such questions, progress will come 
in higher education. 


May we add that our own experience in going in and out of Sarah Lawrence 
College, and in discussions with faculty, students, and parents of students, has 
steadily increased our respect for the fundamental educational theory here being 
tested and, as elsewhere, in some measure created. We are, therefore, especially 
happy to recommend these essays to everyone concerned with better education 
and to all libraries serving students of education. 

William F. Bruce 
State University Teachers College 
Oneonta, New York 




















Two Essays On A Prize-Winning Book 


Epucation AND Morats. By John L. Childs. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950. 293 pp. $2.75. 


EDUCATION AS A MORAL ENTERPRISE 


Experimentalism has been understood by some to be a philosophy which is 
inadequate i in dealing with the moral aspects of human life. Some have interpreted 
its insistence upon the method of critical intelligence, which is most thoroughly 
developed in the natural or physical sciences, as the proper general methodology 
for the solution of all problems to mean that problems of moral or normative 
choice are minimized or left without an adequate methodology. Some have sug- 
gested that the experimentalist methodology is appropriate only in those areas 
where valuations are excluded, and they have endeavored to suggest some other 
set of methodological principles for use in distinctively moral situations. Some 
have interpreted the experimentalist concept of objectivity to mean the detached 
spectator who drops out all personal feeling, bias or preference. They have then 
maintained that such an approach to human problems leads to a non- -moral per- 
spective. Others have found the experimentalist’s emphasis upon the hypothetical 
character of man’s knowledge and the rejection of absolutes unconditioned by 
factors of time and place to mean an inadequacy of conviction in the face of press- 
ing moral problems. Stil] others have found the open-ended conception of growth 
which is not definitely patterned by terminal and immutable objectives to be 
lacking in moral stamina. Again, experimentalism has been found w anting in its 
rejection of other-worldlv sanctions and its emphasis upon experience as the 
sufficient basis of man’s valuative enterprises. 


It is significant that in the presence of these criticisms we should find an 
increasing attention by leaders of the experimentalist philosophy to the relation- 
ships, as they see them, between the educational function and moral enterprises. 
It is equally significant that in our time demands are being made upon educational 
theorists, demands which impel them toward an analysis of the moral problems 
of our age. Thoughtful lay leaders are demanding of the educator his contribution 
toward clarifyi ing and solving the hum: problems which our age faces. In the 
face of conflict and confusion as to the proper role of individual choice in a society 
of increasing public control, as to the directions which democratic peoples should 
take ina period of grave international tension, and as to competing programs and 
institutions for the obtaining of competing values, the educational theorist is 
called to put his cards on the table and make clear the meaning of his position in 
terms of chosen outcomes and consequences in human experience. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has recently awarded John L. Childs the Butler Medal for his 
book, Epucation AND Morats. (See EDITOR’S NOTES on page 164.) Two reviews of this 
book are presented in this number of EpucationaL Tueory. One reviewer is A. S. Clayton, 
Professor of Education at Indiana University and author of EMerceNt Minp AND EpucatIon. 
The other reviewer is Norma Woelfel, Professor of Education at Ohio State University 
and author of Movpers or THE AMERICAN MInp. 
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John L. Childs’ Education and Morals is a positive and clear response to these 
criticisms and growing demands upon the experimentalist outlook. It is marked, 
in the first place, by a forthright clarification of the experimentalist’ S conception 
of the nature and place of the moral in human affairs. Morality, in this view, is 
not a matter of judging conduct merely in terms of its conformity to the estab- 
lished mores or currently standard practices or social code of a society. Nor is 
morality interpreted as the achievi ing in human affairs of an authoritarian, absolute, 
and closed system of moral Jaw. In this view, the moral is not conceived in terms 
of abstract and timeless principles which are established outside of empirical inves- 
tigation of consequences for human welfare in a particular time and place. Nor 
does morality flow from the development of the inner natural impulses for free 
self-expression. Experimental or critical morality is rather a reflective attempt to 
redesign the basis of man’s life in favor of deliberately chosen values. It is a 
morality of looking to the consequences of choices in action, and determining the 
relative merits of competing alternatives of conduct in terms of their promoting 
human welfare or woe. Such a morality turns its back upon authoritarian and intui- 
tive moralities of conformity to externally fixed standards of conduct, which are 
known outside of the context of reflective choosing between competing alterna- 
tives for satisfying human needs and interests. 


For the experimentalist to say that a moral situation arises whenever a mean- 
ingful choice has to be made in the conduct of our affairs, is to affirm that not 
only the locus of the moral act but also the grounds for moral judgment are totally 
and without residue within the processes of experience. It does not consist in the 
bringing into human experience some standard or value or sanction of a higher 
status. The processes of man’s interactions and transactions with people and things 
are sufficient to provide the grounding and framework for the act of enlightened 
choice. Such choices, arising as they do throughout the broad range of human 
activity, mean that the moral character of man’s interaction may arise in any area 
of human experience. One may not draw a line around selected segments of expe- 
rience and label them inherently and in their own right amoral. Nor may one 
point to segments of experience inherently moral which do not involve anticipation 
of the consequences of alternative actions. 


This conception of the moral act means that any area of human concern 
grows in moral dimension to the extent that choices are made with a view to their 
consequences. When decisions and policies are decided in terms of their compati- 
bility with prior established principles at the expense of the probable future conse- 
quences of those decisions and policies, we have a truncated morality. To the 
degree that choices are made in terms of the appraised consequences following 
from alternative actions, the moral character of the choice is more significant. 
Moral choice is thus critical and reflective in quality and is conditioned by man’s 
ability to predict, as a result of study and inquiry, the full range of consequences 
flowing from decisions. 


Ethical principles in the experimentalist position are the fruits of cultural 
experience in which an expanding area of foreseen and appraised consequences is 
anticipated. So-called moral commandments are actually the results of past experi- 
ence in which the consequences accruing to competing avenues of conduct have 
been sensed. They are not principles laid down by some extra- -experiential source 
nor are they categorical i in the sense of transcending human experience. They are 
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the culturally transmitted wisdoms of previous experiencers to be used as data in 
the resolution of present choices. As such, ethical principles are to be reconstructed 
as the critical appraisal of goods and evils affords more insight into the areas of 
our choosing. 


These conceptions as to the nature of the moral act are founded, as the experi- 
mentalist sees it, upon a conception of human nature. Man is not born with a 
articular moral equipment which has only to unfold and thus provide automati- 
cally the life of good and evil. Rather, the child becomes a human being through 
his social interactions with others and with the products of others’ experiences. 
The individual’s feeling, believing, thinking, and valuing is channelled through 
his sharing in the experiences of others. The basis for the act of enlightened choice 
is thus found in the social character of human nature, for apart from the child’s 
participation in the culture of a human community the conditions and equipment 
for moral choice would not be provided. 


Not only is the moral life the consequence of man’s social nature, but the 
social conditioning of the individual is always a moral activity. For societies do not 
perpetuate themselves in toto, nor are the means for channelling the directions of 
human growth self-adjusting. Rather, societies continue to exist by selecting and 
cmphasizing some of their aspects at the expense of others. And the process of 
building into the individual the way of life of the group always involves human 
choice and selection and control of those components most promising for desirable 
future consequences. Hence, the social interpretation of the function of education 
is itself a conception of education as a moral enterprise, characterized basically 
and throughout all its reaches by critical choice and the ev aluation of consequences. 


The significance of this conception of the moral nature of all deliberate 
education may be more adequately sensed by spreading before us alternative 
conceptions of education with which the experimentalist view contrasts. One of 
the major values of Education and Morals is that at no time is the reader left in the 
dark as to the positions which its author rejects. Embodying the general critical 
perspective of Childs, yet organizing this perspective in a slightly different way, 
we may say that at least three ty pes of competing philosophies of education are 
judged to be inadequate. First, the experimentalist identifies and rejects theories 
of education which are essentially amoral in character. Second, he identifies and 
considers inadequate theories w hich involve an incomplete or partial conception 
of the moral nature of education. These are theories of education in which there 
are moral blind spots. Third, the experimentalist is critical of theories of edu- 
cation in which, although the moral character of education is recognized, morali- 
ty involves an appeal to a timeless and changeless realm removed from the living 
conditions of a society. It is not here suggested that educational theorists fall 
neatly into this three- fold analysis. 


AMorRAL CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION 


By amoral conceptions of education we mean those theories which deny the 
functions of human choice in the educative process. These conceptions of the non- 
moral nature of education are far more influential than many who affirm the moral 
function of education realize. In the first place, there is the conception that the 
proper business of the educator is to be concerned with the techniques and peda- 
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gogical methods of raising the young and teaching them the common learnings. 
According to this view, education has no content other than these skills and tech- 
niques of running schools. The goals, purposes, or outcomes which the pedagogical 
skills are to serve are determined without relationship to the function of teaching. 
The goals are set by the subject matters themselves, or by other institutions and 
forces in the society, or by an established authority which legislates the purposes 
of education, which are then to be executed by the keepers of schools. In any of 
these cases, the schools are concerned with techniques and methods unrelated to 
goals and purposes which education is to serve. Such separation of methods and 
ends means that the function of the formal educator is essentially amoral, for he 
is seen as functioning outside of the context of living choices as to the purposes 
of education. 


Likewise, an amoral view of education is maintained by those who find in 
man’s inborn nature a sufficient basis for the attitudes, preferences, and loyalties 
of man in society. According to this position we have only to find correct descrip- 
tions of man’s given, biological nature and from this determine the direction of our 
educational programs. Moral choices are already made in the deeper nature of the 
individual, and the proper business of the educator is to determine this culturally 
unconditioned human nature which automatically takes care of the directions of 
proper education. Such a view, in removing from human deliberation the respon- 
sibility for determining the values which education should serve, is essentially 
non-moral in character. 


Similarly amoral is the tendency in educational thought to find in descriptive 
studies of existing conditions the sufficient basis for determining desirable educa- 
tional direction. In the effort to decontaminate scientific research from value con- 
cerns educators have endeavored to find in objective data and facts speaking for 
themselves an adequate basis for improving the work of the schools. This divorce 
of the collection of data and its objective interpretation from valuing and value 
judgments neglects the importance of determining the relevance and importance 
of the data, the valuative interpretation of the significance of the facts for the 
problem studied, and the relationships between what is accepted as the problem 
and the context of social relationships and values in terms of which the problem 
may be judged. The neglect of these fundamental choice situations in the study 
of educational problems means that educational improvement is attempted in a 
valueless and amoral fashion. 


The experimentalist’s conception of the social nature of education, and the 
pervasive choosing which this function involves, lead him to conclude that those 
who seek a detached neutrality on the part of the educator in the presence of cur- 
rent social problems and issues are advocating an amoral conception of the edu- 
cational task. Since the schools are always selecting and emphasizing—and to select 
and emphasize means to evaluate—the most desirable aspects of a culture to be 
built into the lives of its members, the experimentalist believes that this evaluation 
of the life of a people should be done responsibly, deliberately, and with an open 
recognition of the grounds and evidence upon which it rests. Education, when it 
conceals or denies this valuative function, endeavors to avoid its inevitable moral 
function, becomes amoral. 





























EpuATION AS A Morar ENTERPRISE 


EpUCATIONAL THEORIES WITH Mora BLInp Sports 


The current experimentalist emphasis on the moral involvement of all delib- 
erate education has the merit not only of pointing out those tendencies to conceive 
of education as a non-moral enterprise, but also those movements which represent 
an incomplete or inadequate conception of the moral basis of schooling. These 
are educational theories which, due to a one-sidedness of their emphasis, produce 
a way of thinking about the business of the school and w ays of improving that 
business which leaves out of the picture significant and essential moral components. 
The experimentalist position helps us to identify those positions which are morally 
incomplete in the sense that some areas of educational responsibility are denied 
or neglected. These theories seem to be distinguished by what might be called 
myopic moral vision. 


In the first place, we may identify those who are so much concerned with the 
development of the child that they resist any effort deliberately to mold his 
character toward critically chosen ends. Here we may identify the beliefs that 

“the vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mold the mind of a child’ that 
teachers do a better job if they seek the growth of the child without clearly deter- 
mined reference to the means or ends of the process, that scientific study of child 

nature and its growth sequences will tell us sufficiently the objectives of the edu- 

cative process, ‘that pupil initiative and wholehearted purposeful projects are suffi- 
cient substitutes for the guidance of the teacher, and that activity, field trips, and 
community study are in themselves good apart from the meaningful selection and 
emphasis of their content. The basic inadequacy in all of these is that although they 
recognize part of what is involved in a democratic experimental morality, yet 
they are blind to the total range of that morality. In each case the educator is 
relieved of part of his responsibility for critical choosing of the direction of socio- 
moral change. An attention to the scientific study of the child and his growth 
sequences is invaluable in the moral function of education, but it does not relieve 
one of the duty of evaluating, selecting, and encouraging some abilities which 
means the hindering of some others. And, particularly, it does not enable us to 
make these choices without careful study of the plural and conflicting social 
forces and their meaning for child grow th. Similarly, to study the community by 
active interrelations with its parts does not relieve the teacher of the responsibility 
for guiding the selecting emphasis involved in that study. A genuinely and thor- 
oughly moral education is one which looks to the social order as well as the child 
as crucial components of deliberate choice. 


Likewise blind to the complete range of the moral involvement of the edu- 
cator are those who emphasize respect for each human personality at the expense 
of the funded achievements of the human race, who oppose freedom to respon- 
sibility and disciplined endurance in the pursuit of chosen ends, who overweigh 
democratic tolerance at the expense of promoting moral indifference. The experi- 
mentalist view does not see an opposition between the democratic value of respect 
for each personality as an end to be treasured in its own right and a high respect 
for the recorded achievements of man. He believes that only as we use the knowl- 
edge of past experience in terms of its bearings on present choices can we manifest 


‘Shaw, George Bernard, Man and Superman, quoted by J. L. Childs, Education and 
Merals, p. 10. 
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respect for the growing individual. Similarly, when freedom is interpreted outside 
of the context of intelligent choice, he believes the positive values of duty and 
discipline are reduced to matters of obedience and punishment rather than placed 
in their proper moral context. And when tolerance is enthroned to the extent of 
allowing anti-democratic social patterns to be accorded the same importance as 
democratic patterns, the experimentalist questions the moral adequacy of such a 
concept of tolerance. 


These cases of moral myopia are reprehensible to the morality of the experi- 
mentalist not because they deny the moral significance of the educational task, but 
because they are partial or incomplete moralities. They are not based on a com- 
plete analysis of the consequences involved in a comprehensiv ely moral view of 
education. And they are to be distinguished from those moral interpretations of 
education which find the validation of moral judgment in some more universal and 
permanent source than man’s culturally conditioned enterprises. 


ComPetinG Morar Conceptions OF THE EpUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The views to which we now have reference are characterized by a search for 
a more universal and immutable foundation for the molding of the young man 
than the analysis and appraisal of ere needs, and values, together with the 
alternative ways of satisfyi ing them. A superior kind of moral certainty is sought 
to that obtained by critical analy sis of the consequences of competing alternatives 
in man’s social experience. 


These positions also involve a different view of the nature and destiny of man 
from that empirical bio-social naturalism which is the corollary of the experi- 
mentalist’s morality of experience in a particular cultural context. Two outstanding 
views which try to transcend the particular conditions of time and place as the 
adequate and sufficient grounds for man’s moral enterprises are supernaturalism 
and classical humanism. 


Professor Childs shows that these positions are not so much achievements of 
a basis of morality which transcends the problems of man’s ordinary experience as 
they are selected historical systems appropriate to the living conditions of par- 
ticular periods of human societies. These particular historical interpretations of 
human life are then lifted out of their context of actual social conditions and 
elevated to a status transcending the cultural conditions in which they served. As 
social conditions have changed, these particular historical positions have endeav- 
ored to maintain themselves by (1) placing their interpretations above and beyond 
the reach of man’s mundane evaluations, (2) trying to hedge in and confine the 
newer interpretations of man’s nature and his ev olving insights into the process 
of his natural emergence in the bio-social processes, and (3) “occasionally by lim- 
ited and partial changes of their fundamental assumptions to adjust to aspects of 
the newer and verifiable accounts of the nature of nature and of man. 


These positions thus are criticized on the grounds that they do not achieve 
the immutable basis of truth, reality and ultimate Being which they aver, but are 
actually particular historical interpretations of man’s nature and moral functioning 
perpetuated into a cultural period in which they are no longer adequate. They 
thus fail to assume open responsibility for the choice which is read back into a 
more ultimate reality. Childs believes that the Hutchins group has erred in reading 
into nature the things that they have come most deeply to value in their own 
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experience. And he believes that the doctrine of natural rights, when taken to 
justify the rights of the church at the expense of the rights of the whole demo- 
cratic Community (in connection with the demand for public support coupled 
with church control of the schools), should be subjected to evaluation in terms 
of its consequences for the democratic process. 


Tue Morat Basis or EpucaTION IN THE CURRENT Crisis oF Our SOCIETY 


Experimentalists have long been among those who are most concerned with 
the reality of social change and with the educational implications which they see 
flowing from the accelerated rate of change in our time. Certain older perspec- 
tives and habits are seen as no longer adequate to organize and regulate the affairs 
of the group, and the reexamination and recreation of social norms becomes im- 
perative. Education and Morals sees this as the inclusive moral problem of our 
day. In dealing with it, the schools have felt repressive opposition of groups op- 
posing institutional reconstruction in favor of social forms which promote their 
own vested interests. The effort towards progressive reforms is likewise chal- 
lenged by those who view the democratic process as inadequate and who prefer a 
conspirational revolution whose directions are dictated from abroad. Thus forces 
of the right and of the left challenge the basis of democratic social change today. 
We need a far clearer conception of the moral basis of experimental and demo- 
cratic educational theory and practice if we are to meet the challenge of our 
times. 


Professor Childs brings sharply into focus some of the intellectual and moral 
high priority choices which face us. 

As we have seen, the evolutionary account of the genesis of human beings and 
human culture is not in harmony with the static and dualistic presuppositions of 
our tradition of supernaturalism; the experimental method of developing and test- 
ing human beliefs cannot be reconciled with inherited authoritarian procedures 
which place the seat of intellectual authority outside of the ordinary and share- 
able experiences of mankind; the democratic faith in the ability of men to govern 
themselves and to develop all regulative principles and standards from within 
the context of their life affairs is not compatible with the conception that men 
must depend ultimately upon some elite class or institution—secular or ecclesiast- 
ical—to guide their destinies, the specialized and interdependent modes of making 
a living which are characteristic of industrial America cannot be administered by 
the social and economic doctrines of that system of laissez-faire individualism 
which developed during the pioneer and agrarian period of American life; the 
social conscience and the moral aspirations which have been bred in the American 
people by our commitment to the democratic principle of equality cannot dwell in 
peace alongside existing patterns of discrimination and segregation; nor can a 
dog-eat-dog system of competition that bids each person concentrate on his own 
private gain, be made into a tolerable morality for human beings who now live 
as members of an interdependent community whose actual life practices daily 
remind them that their bread, their security, and their very survival depend upon 
their learning how to cooperate and to use for peaceful ends the vast powers that 
science and technology have put into their hands.? 


The author leaves little opportunity for doubt as to his choices on these moral 
issues. 


As an example of the democratic experimental morality in operation it is well 


* Childs, J. L., Education and Morals, pp. 268-69. 
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- 


to notice the development of “the morality of an open society” as it is brought to 


bear on the problems of the freedom to teach. Should a teacher who believes in 
resort to direct, revolutionary action be maintained in his teaching position? In 
essence, Professor Childs holds that the right to revolutionary action is a moral 
rather than a legal right, and the person w ho advocates it should be held account- 
able for the consequences. If those consequences entail the destruction of the way 
of life which gives rise to the freedom to advocate changes, the undesirable con- 
sequences overweigh the desirable. Neither the right to seek revolutionary action 
nor the toleration ‘a all alternatives is absolute in a democratic society. Since a 
democratic society provides persuasive and peaceful means for its own reconstruc- 
tion, these due processes are preferable to direct action. However, “the appeal to 
bullets in place of ballots may be morally justified under certain conditions.” 
Unfortunately, as far as this reader can tell, these conditions are not determined. 
There is no hedging i in this volume, however, on the upholding of the freedom to 
believe as distinct from the freedom to take direct action. One should lay clear 
the grounds for his views, define adequately the facts and values upon w hich they 
rest, join in open and public discussion and criticism, in short meet the moral 
requirements of democratic, scientific, and scholarly discipline. These are the 
criteria of sound inquiry in an open society which the communist does not fulfill. 
And it is on this ground, rather than his advocacy of direct action, that he is to be 
excluded from the right to teach. 


It is his treatment of the most urgent of our conflicts—that between our “tradi- 
tion of national sov ereignty and self-determination on the one hand, and the stub- 
born fact of a closely integrated, interdepr ndent world on the other’ that Pro- 
fessor Childs carries his analysis to its keenest edge. He rejects the views that: a full 
respect for the child’s personality means refraining from making him a devoted 
democratic citizen; the nurture of the child as a member of humanity is incompati- 
ble with his nurture as a citizen of a nation; we should so teach that we encourage 
a bare process of inquiry and criticism rather than encouraging a commitment to 
the democratic ideals; and that economic and class groups are a higher social 
reality than the class of democratic citizens. These judgments are grounded on two 
premises which we have already touched on: (1) the facts that the y oung achieve 
selfhood only through participation in the way of life of a historical culture, and 
(2) that in the practice of democratic education we cannot abdicate our respon- 
sibility for helping the child to choose critically between specific social alterna- 
tives. A morality of a broadened conception of American citizenship in harmony 
with an organization for world security and progress is seen as an imperative back- 
ground for our national strength. 


Though many may disagree with Professor Childs in his interpretation of the 
nature and meaning of an adequate moral basis for contemporary education, or in 
his particular moral choices, yet none may read this book without achieving a 
fuller grasp of the moral nature of the educator’s task. And although some may 
wish that certain choices were spelled out in greater detail—for instance, the 
character of the essentialist choices which are cry ptically referred to as the finding 
of our more adequate educational values in the “intellectual and moral findings of 
the ‘common sense’ of mankind”*—yet few will feel that the range of thought 


*Ibid., p. 201. 
‘Tbid., p. 269. 
* bid., p. 41. 
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is limited. Most valuable of all, the clarity with which Professor Childs indicates 
what he rejects as well as what he accepts, what he affirms as distinct from what 
he denies, and what he does not mean as well as what he does mean, is something 
which all educators should study and emulate. This clarity of thought and expres- 
sion coupled with the range and significance of the moral as the experimentalist 
sees it may well set the stage for progressive educational thought at this mid-point 
of the twentieth century. 


A. S. CLAYTON 
Indiana University 


PHILOSOPHICAL NARCISSISM 


Despite George Counts’ suggestion on the jacket that it is a volume meriting 
comparison with Dewey’s Democracy and Education, Childs’ book leaves the pres- 
ent reviewer greatly disappointed and disturbed. The challenge that Peirce, James, 
Dewey and Mead laid down, and that Kilpatrick, Max Otto and Boyd Bode 
carried foward so vigorously is here advanced not at all. This is especially sur- 
prising since Childs was nurtured for so many years at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University under Kilpatrick, who came closest to defining what the ‘ ‘philoso- 
phy of education” really meant. Kilpatrick was a great sy nthesizer of knowledge, 
piecing together the various parts of a modern outlook upon the problems “of 
the public school. He did this in such a way that thousands upon thousands of 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers gained inspiration and insights which 
are now bearing fruit in the reorganization of public school programs in hundreds 
of American communities. Kilpatrick upon the basis of the modern experimental 
and naturalist point of view, derived penetrating educational insights that prac- 
tical school people could understand and put to functioning. 


Childs who learned his lessons from the same fountain sources has apparently 
rejected Kilpatrick’s approach and proceeded instead to verbalize and re- 
verbalize the biological, philosophical, pychological, sociological, economic, and 
political “foundations” of education. He seems to be fascinated by the many dif- 
ferent ways the same things about human nature, intelligence, education, morali- 
ty, democracy, experience, inquiry, function, community and the like can be 
said. These “foundations” make up his Rosary and he “manipulates the beads 
prayerfully and skillfully. It is this personal preoccupation which constitutes the 
substance of Education and Morals. 


One would assume that a mind dedicated to improving education in a 
democracy would use its experimentalist insights to build an educational super- 
structure upon these “foundations.” John Dewey’s great achievement was in 
clearing away the debris of traditional scientific and philosophic litter so that the 
democratic potentialities of modern America could be realistically envisioned. 
If one understood Dewey’s efforts, Jefferson, Lincoln, Whitman, Sandburg and a 
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whole host of modern artists, dramatists, novelists, architects and technicians 
became an inherent part of the great promise that is America. The responsibility 
remained for a new generation to conceive educational programs calculated to 
realize this promise. It was a great opportunity for “educational philosophers” 
to perform this strategic task by working cooperatively with school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers in solving practical problems. 


In this book, Childs faces away from such a clear challenge, and attempts 
instead a further abstract analysis which he considers more fundamental. So we 
find an experimentalist by commitment examining contemporary philosophic 
and social materials and coming to about the same conclusions that experi- 
mentalists came to more than a quarter century ago. 


In the early chapters, after redefining education and society, he crusades 
against believers in supernatural authority, he twits the naivete of the Nature 
worshippers and he takes the Classical Humanists for a final “ride.” In the course 
of the argument, George Bernard Shaw is dragged in for a summary two 
sentence kiss-off, an obscure F. J. Sheed is dismembered in a few pages, but Mr. 
Robert Hutchins manages to last for nearly a whole chapter before he falls. From 
his philosophic refuge, Childs characteristically fails to note that Hutchins has 
served and continues to serve valorously on the front line of the educational 
struggle and has secured some very important democratic victories along with 
maintaining his hobby-like interest in the Great Books. 


For a goodly portion of his space, Childs is analyzing “moral education” on 
a high theoretic level. The points made are forthright, frank and clear. But the 
author weaves dangerously sometimes. For example, one finds him on the side of 
the angels regarding “the individual” on pages 178, 179: 


According to the democratic conception, individual human beings constitute the 
realm of ends, and all social and political institutions, including the state, pertain to 
the realm of means. One of the distinguishing characteristics of a democratic society 
is that it recognizes flesh and blood human creatures as the only centers of value, 
and it therefore knows no good, and it has no moral purpose, other than the enrich- 
ment of the lives of individual human beings. 

. the growth of the child constitutes the controlling moral aim of a democratic 

program of education . . .* 

And then he proves the Devil’s advocate regarding “society” on pages 263, 
270, 271: 

We have been concerned . . . to counteract the notion that there is something un- 
ethical about the deliberate effort of adults to direct the development of the young. 

. . we are nevertheless in accord with the view that our schools should be de- 
liberately used to prepare the young for their roles as patriotic American citizens. 

. we reject the view of those extreme individualists who hold that the aim of 

education should be to develop the full individuality of each child . . .* 

In using quotations like the above, I do not wish to accuse the author of in- 
consistency. He is consistent as he sees things in the large. The point is rather 
that verbalizing about education without reference to concrete situations proves 
an easy way to enjoy one’s cake and have it too! 


* See Fditor’s note at conclusion of this article (p. 156). 
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Childs comes out for no change in the pattern of ultimate local control in 
public education. He apparently believes that local parents and teachers can 
solve all educational problems. He gives no evidence of seeing the essential un- 
democracy of local parents and teachers deciding educational questions of 
regional, national, and international scope. He consistently cites the usual argu- 
ments against that old bugbear “federal control in education.” Would it be anti- 
democratic to suggest that educational authority be shared in the future by 
international, national, regional, and local groups? Clearly we need more imagi- 
nation, creative speculation, constructive proposals, and less cant about educa- 
tional spheres of influence! 


Here would have been an excellent place for Childs to discuss universal 
military training. Is universal military training a good strategy by which to 
bring national interests closer to the lives of youth? Is universal military train- 
ing undemocratic? How, and in what ways? If we elect to have universal military 
training, how can educators help to assure that it will pay democratic dividends? 
Unfortunately Childs has nothing whatever to say upon this subject. 


Another point that bothers this reviewer is that the author after his attack 
upon Mr. F. J. Sheed in the earlier portions of this book, forgets the Catholic 
hierarchy altogether in his later discussion of Communist teachers in American 
schools. He vehemently denies that any Communist Party member should be 
allowed to teach in our public schools. The theoretical arguments he uses against 
International Communism seem to apply with almost equal force to loyal sup- 
porters of International Catholicism who teach in the public schools. And where 
does that leave us? 


There is a curious unevenness in the nature of the various chapters through- 
out the book. One searches in vain for comments or discussions of specific 
curriculum problems, the functions of the elementary and secondary school, 
vocational education, general education, higher education, the role of industry in 
education, and the like. But here and there are found little nuggets of homely 
philosophic clarification like the discussion of school gardening (pp. 159-165) 
where empirical method, experimental inquiry, and intellectual authority are 
being analyzed. There are the chapters where American economic and social 
history, and the contemporary world crisis scene, are broadly sketched. There is 
the repeated call for a new consensus of thought and opinion in the United 
States (albeit without the least suggestion as to how it may be attained). There 
are the crusading chapters to which reference has already been made, and alw ays 
there is evident a great faith in the public school as the only proper and the most 
efficacious educational agency in a democratic society. 


Childs pays a beautiful tribute to what he believes the public schools have 
contributed to American culture over the years. The purpose of this eloquence 
in his final pages is not clear. It is this public education which the philosopher 
should examine critically, analyze endlessly and experiment with constructively. 
There are no suggestions along these lines in this book. One looks in vain for 
appraisals of techniques of teacher education, school administration, materials of 
instruction. And nowhere does Childs devote any space to those ubiquitous 
agencies which so largely mold the American mind today—newspaper, radio, 
movies, television, picture magazines, comics, advertising. He clearly believes 
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that there is a subject matter of experimentalist philosophy in education that 
exists apart from mundane considerations. 


It should be noted that Childs is not alone in this curious faith. He has lots of 
company among philosophers of education. Nearly all of them in teacher educa- 
tion institutions today have managed to develop a special “subject matter” that 
they teach to their students. Almost each year brings forth a textbook or two of 
philosophical hash to be used in such courses. I submit that this preoccupation 
with subject matter apart from real educational problems is breaking faith with 
the founders of modern educational thought. It may even be the reason why 
most of the educational decisions and long-run educational policies in America 
today are being made by everyone but the professional philosophers. 


Norman Woelfel 
Ohio State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor Childs was invited to comment on Professor Woelfel’s critique. 
He declined to do so but requested that the context of certain excerpts from his book, quoted 
by Professor Woelfel, be supplied. This context is herewith presented. The excerpts quoted 
in the review are indicated by italics. 


“These basic democratic principles carry significant implications for the education of 
the young. They mean, as we have indicated, that the growth of the child constitutes the 
controlling moral aim of a democratic program of education, and this process of growth 
is so conceived that primary emphasis is given to the cultivation of the intellectual capacities 
of the individual. In a democratic society, neither concern for the perpetuation of an 
established set of institutions, nor concern for the achievement of a projected program of 
social reconstruction, can justify a scheme of training or indoctrination which curbs the 
opportunity of the child to learn to think for himself—to develop a mind of his own.” 

—Education and Morals, pp. 178-179. 


“Much as we deplore some of the specific means which certain groups have used in 
their zeal to make patriots out of the children of our country, we are nevertheless in accord with 
the view that our schools should be deliberately used to prepare the young for their roles as 
patriotic American citizens. We believe that full respect for the personality of the child is quite 
compatible with the effort to make him a devoted member of the American nation. This means 
that we reject the view of those universalists who contend that national interest and allegiance 
have no place in a genuine program of liberal education, whose true aim, in their opinion, 
should be the nurture of the child as a member of humanity, not as a member of any one 
‘historical society, and not as a person who is to live as a citizen of any particular nation. it also 
means that we reject the views of those extreme individualists who hold that the aim of edu- 
cation should be to develop the full individuality of each child, and that we arbitrarily impose 
upon his inborn uniqueness whenever we seek to adjust him to the ways of life and thought of 
any specific national community. It further means that we reject the views of those democratic 
educators who seek to reduce education to a bare process of inquiry and criticism, and who 
assert that the inclusive moral aim in a democracy is ‘to teach the child to think, not what to 
think,’ and that we therefore should not seek to commit the child to the life ways of our nation, 
but should rather let him decide for himself whether he wants to be an American citizen, and if 
so, what kind, and to what extent. It means finally that we reject the view of those who hold 
that the concept of the nation is a sheer abstraction invented to delude and manipulate 
people, and that the social and moral realities are the different economic groups and classes, 
and that education for enlightenment will seck to identify the child not with his nation, but 
with the interests and needs of the class of industrial workers.” 

—Education and Morals, pp- 270-271. 
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PATTERNS OF EpuCATIONAL PHiLosopHy: A DEMocRATIC INTERPRETATION. By 
Theodore Brameld. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1950. 824 pp. 


In Ends and Means published last year, Professor Brameld gave a preview of 
his conception of the educational philosophy of “reconstructionism.” His major 
thesis was that public education required a radically new orientation to meet the 
needs of democracy in this era of civilization in crisis. The prevailing outlook and 
organization of the American school were still dominated by the individualistic 
compulsions of a middle-class liberalism w hile the world was rapidly moving into 
an age of interdependence and “collectivity.” ‘The new age demanded the aban- 
donment of our traditional policy of philosophical neutrality in education and the 
adoption of “defensible partiality,’ with commitment to a future-centered socio- 
economic philosophy as the guiding idea in educational policy. Many major issues 
were touched upon: e.g., philosophy and politics, academic freedom and indoctri- 
nation, workers’ education and the labor mov ement, communism and the establish- 
ment of an international world-order. But as Brameld noted, in this short collec- 
tion of essays numerous questions were only sketchily dealt with and some dis- 
tinctive aspects of his version of reconstructionism were not apparent. 


The volume under review is a comprehensive work of over eight hundred 
pages and comprises a full-dress presentation of Brameld’s educational conceptions, 
with applications to the learning process and to a new design for the structure of 
the schools. It addresses itself to a wide audience, to lay citizens, to students, to 
instructors, and to his professional colleagues. The styles vary in accordance with 
the different levels of knowledge and types of interest. The opening and closing 
chapters are in the form of dialogues with the characters, who are professors, rep- 
resenting rival educational philosophies. Certain chapters of difficult reading are 
pointed out as meat for scholars; the main part of the book is designed as a text 
for college students. Fully annotated recommended readings and other aids to 
learning are included for each chapter. The whole constitutes a major effort to 
formulate the emerging educational philosophy of reconstructionism as under- 
stood by a leading educator. It is proffered with due modesty in an endeavor to 
find a way of life and thought in these critical days “of our precarious and bewil- 
dered culture,” to use Brameld’s phrase. 


The first half of the book is devoted to an analysis of three rival educational 
philosophies: * ‘perennialism,” the term used by Brameld to designate the absolutist 
position which proposes to base education on the eternal verities; “essentialism,” 
which conceives of education largely in terms of transmission of the social heritage 
of skills and knowledge; and “progressivism,” which makes “growth” the central 
concept, laying emphasis on “experience” and “critical intelligence.” Each position 
receives systematic treatment covering its underlying philosophic basis, its beliefs 
about reality, about know ledge and values, and its educational implications. A 
special feature of the analysis is a “cultural evaluation” of each position. 


Brameld sees these philosophies not primarily as differing views on the aims 
and methods of school education, but in reality as broad patterns of response to 
the present crisis in civilization. Perennialism, he regards as, in the literal sense, a 
response’ of “reaction,” i.e., a rejection of modern beliefs in favor of the system of 
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values embodied in the medieval synthesis. Essentialism represents a conservative 
tendency, emphasizing conformity to established institutions of society, although 
in the earlier stages of modern history the same position served as a dynamic liberal 
force. Progressivism, though giving expression to some of the finest aspects of later 
liberalism, can no longer, in Brameld’s opinion, be considered as adequate in the 
face of the deep conflicts in our culture. 


Brameld’s study of these rival theories is the most comprehensive in our edu- 
cational literature. He finds points of value in each position although, in final 
analysis, he rejects the “reactionary-perennialist” and the “conservative- essentialist” 
views. The “liberal-progressivist” position, though requiring correction and sup- 
plementation, he accepts in greater part as a starting point for the development of 
his own conceptions. That the proponents of these view s—particularly the peren- 
nialists and essentialists—will regard his analysis as objective is hardly to be ex- 
pected; the positions are used as foils in the elaboration of Brameld’s “reconstruc- 
tionist’”’ thesis. 

The term “reconstructionist” is not new. However, in its previous usage it 
was employ ed in a rather limited sense to designate the movement during the de- 
pression years of the 1930’s which aimed to enlist educational forces in the work 
of building a new social order. The conception was an outgrowth of the general 
idea expounded by Dewey in Democracy and Education to the effect that the 
reconstruction of school and society must go hand in hand. In the essay entitled 
“The Underlying Philosophy of F ‘ducation” (in The Educational Frontier, 1933, 
edited by W. H. Kilpatrick ) Dewey and Childs stated the matter thus: “Educe- 
tion must itself assume an increasing responsibility for participation in proposing 
ideas of social change and taking part in their execution.” Pronouncements of sim- 
ilar import were made at the time by Counts and Kilpatrick and by other col- 
leagues and disciples of John Dewey. In these statements there was evident a sense 
of impending cultural crisis linked to the vast transformation in technology. The 
thesis was that, undirected, the giant new forces might lead to catastrophe; guided 
intelligently toward an “interdependent economy,” they might be utilized to fulfill 
the American dream of a good and abundant life for all. The dev elopment was 
seen to be in the direction of a “cooperative” or “collectivist” economy, but the 
exact form would be worked out empirically as specific problems were confronted. 
For the creation of the new society, planning was essential, but the concept of a 
“planned society” was rejected as being contradictory to the experimentalist phi- 
losophy fundamental to democracy. 


Professor Brameld has absorbed these views, but has gone much further— 
considerably beyond the bounds of the original cautious reconstructionist position. 
He stresses with great vigor the need of a definite program of action: the concept 
of “the blueprint,” which the other builders had rejected, becomes for him the cor- 
nerstone. Nor does he shrink from embracing the usually contemned term “utop- 
ian.” For him, “philosophy is vision,’ primarily: Plato, St. Augustine, Thomas 
More, and Robert Owen are counted as forerunners of the reconstructionist con- 
ception. The vision of these prophets of an ideal society was brought nearer to 
earth by the modern heralds of the future—by Marx and Engels, Beatrice and 
Sidney ‘Webb, Thorstein Veblen and Lewis Mumford, to mention but a few— 
who have recognized the importance of economic means in the realization of the 
dream. Emphasis on the economic phase is only part of Brameld’s conception of 
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“reconstructionism.” He endeavors to integrate with it the insights of contem- 
porary psychology: the libido of the Freudians, the concepts of the Gestaltists, 
the goal-seeking drives of the various schools of dynamic psychology. White- 
head’s “philosophy of organism,” with its notion of “prehension” —suggesting im- 
mediate intuition of unity as beginning and consummation in the process of 
grasping reality—plays into his analysis of the learning process. Karl spemine ng-a 
“sociology of know ledge,” with its leading concepts of “ideology and utopia,” 
utilized in his discussion of the inner contradictions of our cultural life. And 
joined with these ideas is the concept of “myth” as the imaginative, symbolic, 
ae projection of man’s social beliefs and ideas. 


‘To make anything like an adequate summary of Brameld’s fecund educational 
conception is bevond the limits of any review, even one as long as this. Perhaps 
the mention of a few of his key terms will convey some notion of this design of 
many colors for a “future- centered education.” Education is defined in the doubly- 
hy phenated phrase, “social-self-realization.” This implies—besides the usual pro- 
gressivist notion of education as growth of the social self—the whole-hearted iden- 
tification of the self with the social movements deemed necessary to extricate our 
neurotic civilization from its “vacillations and confusions.” “Organized education 
from nursery school through the adult level, and including the chief agencies of 
public opinion, is primarily dedicated to constructing a planned democracy both 
at home and abroad.” The goals of the ideal society are already implicit: i in the 
needs, desires, and drives experienced by the individual. Social-self-realization 
demands recognition that the fulfillment of the “field of wants” includes the 
normal wants of food, sex, security and the desire to belong, as well as satisfaction 
of the aesthetic, scientific and creative- work tendencies of the human being. 
“Integrated satisfaction of these w ants” is the criterion by which, in the last 
analys sis, we decide the w orthiness of the social institutions themselves. A related 
central concept is “participation”: from the earliest years every child should feel 
that the school is his and for him; he should feel free to question the validity of 
the program and offer suggestions for improvement which are to be criticized by 
his fellows, “among whom are his teachers.’ Other directives for the learning 
process are: “prehension” as preceding and succeeding conscious analysis, the 
“unrational” as basic to the field of human wants, and “group dynamics” as means 
for getting beliefs accepted as basis for assumption of responsibilities. 


‘The distinctive character of Brameld’s conception is recognizable in his 
emphasis on “crystallized purposes,” on “commitment to future- centered goals,” 
and, particularly, on “truth- -seeking through social consensus.” The last named 
concept is integral to his view that in this critical era, the essential purpose of edu- 
cation is to help all members of the community make up their minds on crucial 
issues, and to lead them to commit themselves to carrying out agreed- upon pro- 
posals. ““Truth-seeking through social consensus” is the way to the method of 
agreement. This is not the ordinary democratic process of arriving at practical 
agreements after discussion, but a very intricate procedure involving elements 
already mentioned—goal seeking, prehension, the unrational, ideology, utopia, 
myth, the giv ing and exchange of testimony as to experience, communication and 
group dynamics. The total process aims to arrive at goals of action which contain 
as much of truth as it is possible to achieve at the time, and to develop beliefs 
which, though not absolutely demonstrable, are defensible by the direct evidence 
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of the experience of the participating observers and the indirect evidence of the 
social sciences. 

+Finally, the conception is embodied in “a curriculum design for schools of 
the people.” The educational ideals developed are to be applied to all levels from 
the kindergarten to the university and to adult education as well. The problem of 
education for the youth in the crucial age from sixteen to twenty is chosen for 
elaboration. The program of studies, centered about the purposes of American and 
world culture, is defined as “goal centered general education.” The plan is de- 
scribed in terms of a wheel, with the hub consisting of the study of a central 
theme in a general assembly and the spokes extending to discussion groups, related 
content and skill studies, vocational training, and recreational activities. The school 
would operate on a twelve month basis, with month-long winter vacations and 
summer “recesses” when the students would usually travel or engage in other 
projects related to their interests. The problems of indoctrination, propaganda, the 
role of teachers in political life, and the r rights of minorities are discussed at length, 
as are also the place of the Federal government in education, the alliance of edu- 
cation with the labor movement, the issue of communism in teachers’ unions, etc. 


* * * * * 


Professor Brameld has made a bold attempt to create a novel synthesis in 
educational philosophy by crossing the organismic drive psy) chology with the 
dynamic goal of building a new social order. The book teems with suggestions for 
creative school practice and proliferates ideas in abundance; no doubt some wild 
grapes will be found along with the good fruit in this fertile vinevard. The views 
are challenging—and some of them will undoubtedly be challenged—by his fellow- 
reconstructionists as well as by others who differ w ‘ith him altogether. The central 
theme of “truth-seeking through social consensus,” it may be anticipated, will be 
subjected to a particularly heav' y barrage of criticism. T hat the democratic process 
requires public discussion of aims, that individual and social purposes are clarified 
by exchange of thought, that agreed-upon formulation of goals is essential for 
effective action—these and similar propositions no one would, of course, deny. 
But Brameld means to go beyond these ordinary observations. He evidently be- 
lieves that the truth itself is, somehow, determined by the process of social com- 
munication. He is careful to say that social consensus is 4 criterion of, not the 
criterion, and that the “indirect evidence” of the sciences must be included in this 
process of truth-seeking. But the emphasis throughout is on the method of social 
consensus, not on empirical inquiry and inv estigation. The spirit of Rousseau’s 

“general will” hovers over Brameld’ S$ proposal: the empirical John Locke gets lost 
in the press of ‘ ‘group dy namics.” 


Our author believes that his principle of “social consensus” finds support in 
Charles S. Peirce’s statement: “The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed 
to by all w ho investigate, is what we mean by truth...” (Brameld a ‘the con- 
cluding phrase, “and the object represented in this opinion is real”). As usually 
understood, the sentence quoted signifies just about the opposite of w cs Professor 
Brameld implies. The “social consensus,” if it may be called that, referred to by 
Peirce consists of the agreement among the community of scientists who arrive 
at their conclusions through c carefully controlled investigations. The reason that 
scientists are “fated to agree’’ is that their inquiries are checked by an existent 
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reality. The emphasis here is on the compulsive power of science, not on the sig- 
nificance of consensus, as a means of arriving at the truth. Peirce, of course, holds 
that the character of reality—which truth approximates more and more closely 
as scientific inquiry continues—is independent of what anybody, individual or 
group, may think it to be. One may also question Brameld’s interpretation of Peirce 
when he asserts: “The entire function of thinking, he [Peirce] says, is to habituate 
us to action.” It is true that Peirce made statements which allow such an inter- 
pretation. But in fact he was not interested primarily in practical utility; he was 
concerned with action as a means of clarifying thought. Indeed, at times, going 
to the opposite extreme, Peirce asserted that science was “the study of useless 
things,’—that free inquiry was throttled when science was looked upon as a guide 
to conduct or as an instrument for a practical end. If pragmatism “really made 
Doing to be the Be-all and the End-all of life, that would be its death.” 


Professor Brameld’s one-sided interpretation of Peirce is symptomatic of his 
general trend. He has moved away from the emphasis on “critical commonsensism” 
and “scientific method” which permeates the writings of Peirce and Dewey. oe 
pragmatism is closer to the James variety in the mood of The Will to Believe 
Occasionally he seems to wander off into the wilds of romantic idealism where ea 
concepts of truth, value, and meaning lose their distinctive significances. (It is one 
thing to say that in the actions of life considerations of meaning, value, and truth 
interplay —but in order to judge how these considerations oper.te we must make 
the distinctions clear.) The high regard for the dionysian, the mythical, the 
utopian, lead him away from the empirical ground on w hich any sound structure 
of a philosophy of experience must rest. With his gaze fixed on the horizon, more- 
over, he fails, at times, to make a proper estimate of the facts that lie at his feet. 
There is, for instance, much wishful thinking in his discussion of “Communism 
and the Labor Movement.” Though recognizing the forces of repression in the 
U.S.S.R., he nevertheless allows himself to say: “. . . on the hopeful side is “ 
indisputable fact that every Soviet youth, w hile taught to love the ‘Motherland’, 
growing up to believe that dictatorship is but a means to a higher end. He i is 
learning that a classless, international democracy is the grand culmination of the 
Marxian dialectic of history.” 


As Brameld points out, his tolerant views on the rights of communists—and 
of fascists, as he indicates in a footnote—are not shared by other reconstruction- 
ists. In general, he tends to speak too broadly of reconstructionism as an established 
school of thought based on metaphysical and epistemological principles akin to 
his own. As noted above, the term as previously employed referred, not to a com- 
prehensive educational philosophy, but to a specific point of view concerning the 
relation of the school to society in an era marked by change: on the question of 
educational process it might be associated with a liberal essentialism as well as 
with the child-centered type of progressivism. The sort of reconstructionism exem- 
plified by the Dewey school of thought, moreover, is pervaded by an experi- 
mentalist-gradualist conception—the new society is seen as emerging out of the 
present through the interplay of democratic aspirations and contemporary condi- 
tions—through what the late Charles A. Beard termed * ‘the involution of ideals 
and material interests moving forward in time.” Not least, the reconstructionist 
view, as hitherto described, has no tolerance of Soviet communism, regarding it 
as subversive of the democratic ideal. It is doubtful whether Brameld should have 
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employed the term “reconstructionism’—without qualification—to designate his 
own particular conception, which—with all that it has in common with the outlook 
of those who first used this term—differs in essential factors so radically from it. 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy is an outstanding achievement marked by 
originality and élan. Its courageous statement of a radical position is a service to 
academic freedom, its emphasis on the need of commitment to a definite social 
outlook should counteract the vagueness and evasiveness that characterizes so 
much of educational writing today; its proposals for youth education contain 
interesting recommendations. for experimental work on the college: level. How- 
ever, the contribution lies in its stimulating suggestions; as a comprehensive syn- 
thesis of ideas it lacks balance. It goes forward on the frontier of educational and 
social thought but its total pattern— apart from being inapplicable to the very 
great majority of our schools—is not in line with the emphasis that we require to 
offset the uncertainties and perplexities of our time. 


Much has happened in the last decade to warrant a modification of views and 
a variation of mood. Ours is an era of struggle for the preservation and consoli- 
dation of the values of Western civilization as well as an age of change and ad- 
vance. We must continue, in educational work, to subject beliefs and institutions 
to reasoned criticism when these no longer accord with conditions, with i improv ed 
knowledge, or with the growing democratic ideal. But it is, at the same time, 
essential today to convey the understanding that our system of values has deep 
roots in a long tradition, and that we must nourish the roots if we wish the tree 
to stand firm and the branches to grow high and spread wide. If the Dewey philos- 
ophy—developed in an age of liberalism with its urge to be released from the 
burdens of the past—needs revision, it is not, in the opinion of this reviewer, in the 
direction of utopianism. It is rather in the other direction, through a greater ad- 
mixture of elements suggested by the perennialists and essentialists: a greater 
emphasis on the classics as a prime source of values, a better appreciation of the 
function of general ideas in the guidance of action, an insistence on the setting 
up of definite standards for control of conduct, a realization of the importance of 
the cultural heritage and of existing institutional arrangements as the foundations 
on which to build for the future. We must continue to face the future—that is the 
emerging future, not the millenial “end of days.” But the term “reconstruction- 
ism” itself implies that we must rebuild on existing foundations. 


Isaac B. BERKSON 
School of Education 
The City College, New York 


Professor Berkson is author of “Theories of Americanization,” “A Preface to An Educa- 
tional Philosophy,” and “Education Faces the Future.” 























Important New Teats in Education 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Horace B. ENGLIsH The Ohio State University 


This new text discusses children in the classroom and the problems 
teachers face—problems of discipline, emotions, frustrations, physical 
health, and the home. The aim is to develop certain basic attitudes in par- 
ents and teachers, to give them a sympathetic understanding which will 
enable them to deal with each child individually. The book is concerned 
with how—always in the light of reality —parents and teachers can help 
children towards self-dev elopment and personality integration. May 1951. 
561 pages. $4.50. 


EVALUATION AND THE 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


Harop G. SHANE and E. T. McSwain 
Northwestern University 


[his book presents a fresh approach to the methods and techniques of 
evaluation and to those elements of a child’s experience which lead to 
sound social adjustment. Part One, “Educational Values and the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum,” examines and interprets the evaluation process. Part 
Two, “What Evaluation Suggests for Curriculum Practices,” shows how 
application of evaluation procedures can alleviate persistent educational 
problems. June 1951. 477 pages. $3.90. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Study of Educational Growth 
J. M. STEPHENS The Johns Hopkins University 


This book brings together the facts and principles of psychology which 
will give the student the insight necessary to understand the child and his 
dev elopment and to guide and direct the learning process. It is essentially 

a study of the nature of educational growth, of the forces which affect i it, 
pen the means of facilitating it. An admirable balance is struck in treating 
research, generalizations, and suggestions. The student is urged to probe 
behind the technical labels of psychological processes and see what they 
mean in actual practice. May 1951. 692 pages. $4.25. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


@ JOHN L. CHILDS RECEIVES BUTLER MEDAL 

Columbia University has recently announced that the Butler Medal in Silver for 
1951 has been awarded to John L. Childs of Teachers College. The official citation in 
the Commencement Program reads as follows: 


A silver medal, established 1914, awarded annually to the graduate of Columbia 
University in any of its parts who has during the year preceding shown the most 
competence in philosophy or in educational theory, practice, or administration. 

In recognition of his contributions to the philosophy of education, and par- 
ticularly his studies of educational problems relating to spiritual values and public 
morality, culminating in the publication during 1950 of his important book, Edu- 
cation and Morals. 

Awarded to Joun Lawrence Cuivps, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of the Philosophy 
of Education, Teachers College. 


Educational Theory extends warm congratulations to Professor Childs on this well- 
merited recognition of his many contributions to the advancement of the theory of 


education. 


@A PREVIEW OF FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 

A number of important articles have been set in type and are definitely scheduled 
for appearance in the next two numbers of Educational Theory. Among them are the 
following: 


In “What Really Educates”, Rupert C. Lodge analyzes the three theoretical con- 
ceptions of the educative process stemming from the major philosophical systems, and 
argues that procedures based upon them can be combined in practice through a theory 
of “balanced philosophy.” An article by Willard B. Spalding, “Theories About Train- 
ing Teachers,” proposes that our present teacher training programs, which are based 
largely on an Aristotelian logic, be scrapped, and an entirely new program, based on 
modern relativistic logic, be adopted. George EF. Axtelle, in “Philosophic Consensus, 
World Order, and Education,” analyzes the role which philosophy might play in 
mediating ideological differences and in laying the ground work of consensus on which 
education for world order might be based. Harry S. Broudy’s article, “Some Duties of 
a Theory of Educational Aesthetics”, examines the kinds of problems which must be 
met by such a theory, and illustrates how an adequate theory would operate in deal- 
ing with those problems. Harold Soderquist’s article, “Democratic Education: A Criti- 
cal View,” discusses the question of whether present school practices are actually de- 
veloping an understanding of, and devotion to, democratic theory. 


Other articles which are scheduled for future numbers include: “Individuality 
and Commonality” by W. D. Armentrout, “Changes in the Philosophy of Teacher 
Education in the Post-War World” by William E. Drake; “Is Reconstructionism in 
Education a Flowering of Progressivism?” by E. V. Sayers; a two-article series, 
“Preface to an Educational Philosophy” and “Introduction to Transcendental Realism” 
by Richard D. Mosier; and a two-article sequence by Kenneth D. Benne entitled, 


“Education for Tragedy.” 

We are still looking for additional manuscripts. If you have, or are preparing, 
articles which will contribute to the purposes of Educ ational The ory stated on the 
inside front cover, we hope that you will submit those articles to us. We promise that 
they will be given careful reading and serious consideration. 


—A.W.A. 
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